TOTAL WAR 


The Battles on the Home Front in 
Clatsop County, Oregon 
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a“ . "...There is one front and one battle where every- 
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ite, one in the United States--every man, woman and child-- 
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is in action, and will be privileged to remain in 
{ge action throughout this war. That front is right 
Se 


here at home in our daily lives and in our daily 


“a tasks. Here at home everyone will have the privi- 
a lege of making whatever self-denial is necessary, 
a not only to supply our fighting men but to keep the 


economic structure of our country fortified and se- 


cure during the war and after the war..." 


--Franklin D. Roosevelt 


(Monaghan, 424) 
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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this paper is two-fold. First of all, it is an attempt 
to write a brief history of civilian defense activities in Clatsop County dur- 
ing the Second World War. Secondly, it is an effort to salvage from an aging 
scrapbook the information pertaining to the manifold activities of the Clat- 
sop Defense Council (CDC) which was gathered by its workers during that period. 
The subject of civilian defense along the Pacific Northwest coast does not, 
unfortunately, lend itself to a neat seperation from military defense in the 


same sector. Unless it is understood that Astoria and other clatsop communities 


existed in the midst of a number of military installations deemed important to 
the war, it will be impossible to understand the demands that were placed on 
those communities. Until it is clear that the military considered the mouth 
of the Columbia and the Northwest coast to be both strategically important and 
actually vulnerable to enemy attack, the defensive activities of the citizens 
could seem either comic or insane. Only if the complex interrelationship of 
the military with the civilian defense forces is understood does the nature 
and extent of the battle on the home front become clear. 

With the draft, President Roosevelt created millions of "citizen soldiers," 
whose ideas and appearance were appalling to the Old Guard military, and whose 
proclivities were sometimes appalling to the communities they entered during 
training. These men, with very little preparation, would battle for democracy 
and do it well. With the inauguration of the Civilian Defense program, another 
army was created, an army of volunteers; strong-minded men and women who were 
able to consider the "unthinkable" and prepare for it in a disciplined manner, 
in order to minimize the damage an enemy could inflict on the homeland, and to 
free the military from having to look after the civilian population. Fighting 
men were thus left free, theoretically, to battle the enemy wherever he might 
be, while the civil defenders battled fires, carried out evacuations and rescue 
Operations, treated the injured and provided emergency food and shelter to those 
left homeless. It was an army whose main duty was to watch and to wait, pre- 
paring for an attack which might never come. 

Civilian defenders--unfit for military service because of age, sex, or 
other handicap, or excluded because of employment in a vital industry--were 
organized to function with and for the armed forces. The civilian volunteer 
might find himself standing his watches under direct military supervision, or 
training under a military officer, or receiving commendation form the military 
high command. Very often his or her presense at a job freed a soldier for the 


war. 


With the advent of war, coastal residents, whether they chose to be CD 
volunteers or not, found themselves put willy-nilly under military jurisdiction. 
For everyone, this meant having to observe dim-out reguations and restrictions 
on where they could walk or fish, what they could point a camera at or write 
to Aunt Mildred about. Some had to give up their planes or their ham radios. 
For Japanese-Americans, it meant obeying heartbreaking orders to evacuate from 
long-established homes and businesses, surrendering the rights of citizenship 
for the duration--or until allowed to enter the service and prove their loyalty 
under fire. 

There was opportunity for all to make sacrifices--willing or not--to make 
do with less so our soldiers could have more, to scrape around for items that 
would help to arm or equip them better, to give a little of time or money to 
ease the lonliness and boredom of men in training or in service nearby. For 
those who volunteered for civilian preparedness duties, sacrifice meant taking 
time from family and friends to attend classes and stand watches, practice and 
demonstrate skills, learn to follow instructions and see that others knew and 
obeyed regulations, preparing for an emergency that might come at any time, or 
never come at all. 

There was opportunity, too, for personal growth, and a potential for ad- 
venture. A local longshoreman might end up a Coast Guard Auxiliary captain. 
An old ferry boat could be transformed into a mine-layer. A housewife could 
become lead observer for the air watch. A boy might excell at the skills re- 
quired of a messenger...or become champion of the county's scrap drive. Old 
men dreamed of ‘guerilla warfare in the woods'; others invented emergencies to 
test their skills against. 

The real attack they had prepared themselves for, of course, never came. 
Many had lost interest in the whole idea of civilian preparedness long before 
the war ended, and it was harder and harder to find men and women to fill the 
appointed posts. Many, however, served faithfully in their tasks, giving full 
measure to their duty. For them, and for their descendants, I have attempted 
this history. 

The main source of my text is the Clatsop County Defense Council Scrap- 
book, and it is also one of my main reasons for trying to write this history. 
Donated to the Clatsop County Historical Society by Dave Lewis in the early 
1960's, the scrapbook itself is doomed to perish. Already the newspaper clip- 
Pings are brittle and yellowed; glue has discolored some, making them almost 
illegible. Some pages are replete with blank spots where articles have come 
unstuck and are forever gone. In other places, the clippings were pasted in 
with eternal glue, generally where they are overlapped so that it is impossible 


to photocopy any two articles at once. 


Yet, there is a wealth of information assembled here, and it would be a 
labor of many months to mine this out of newspapers again. It's unbearable 
to see it all disappear...and impossible to condense it all into coherent 
form in a single document. Still, all one can do is make an attempt. That's 
what this is. 


"Civilian defense, as handled by the Clatsop County Defense 

Council, and modelled on the plan in use all over the United States, 

covers three important fields of work. First there is the protective 

division which includes the work of the auxiliary firemen and police, 

air raid wardens, emergency medical, utility and public works services; 

secondly there is the citizens' service corps, which covers such acti- 

vities as salvage, war savings, health, public welfare, transportation, 
rationing, defense housing, etc; then thirdly is a division which... 
includes a bureau of public relations and information, volunteer staff 

service, and women's and youth activities." (Lewis, A-4) 

The part of this paper dealing with civilian defense is loosely organized 
in accordance with the first two divisions, lumping morale and recreation in 
with citizen's service. There is no place in a paper of this limited scope to 
deal with war savings, health, public welfare and transportation except in pass- 
ing, as they pertain to other subjects. The same is true of women's and youth 
activities. In all areas, I have tried to relate information which gives as 
full a picture of the place and the time as is feasible. Wherever possible, I 
have mentioned names and dwelt on details, for the time I am-trying to bring to 


mind is now nearly forgotten. 


iii 


COASTAL DEFENSES 


Clatsop County is located at the northwestern tip of Oregon, its boundaries 
extending from the middle of the main channel of the Columbia River, at Oak 
Point Mountain, south to a line extending eastward from the point of Arch Cape 
to the summit of the Coast Range, west along this line to the Pacific Ocean, 
north to the mouth of the Columbia River, then up the middle of the main 
channel to the point of beginning. It's county seat is at Astoria, the oldest 
settlement west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Astoria, during World War II was one of less than a score of communities 
designated to be vital to the defense of the nation and brought under emergency 
orders. 

Three Coast Artillery installations forming a triangle at the mouth of the 
Columbia River constitute a functional defense unit called the "Harbor Defenses 
of the Columbia" (HDC). Principle of these is Fort Stevens, on a 2,832-acre 
site located on the south side of the river mouth at Point Adams. Fort Canby 
(originally Fort Cape Disappointment), occupies 1,562 acres on the north side 
of the river, in Washington, and was built in 1852, as a subsidiary to Ft. Stevens. 
Fort Columbia, on a 720-acre site, is also in Washington, between Chinook and 
McGowan. The command also included Camp Clatsop, about 5 miles south of Ft. 
Stevens. This camp was where regiments of the National Guard were assembled after 
mobilization to complete basic training before being added to the Coast Artillery 
garrison at Ft. Stevens. Each unit within the HDC had its own command post, and 
there was a forward observation command post at Fire Control Hill or "H" station, 
southeast of Battery Russell at Ft. Stevens. 

The history of these forts has been one of sporadic rebuilding and rearma- 
ment, usually spurred by threat of war. Most of the armament present in 1941 
had been installed in the two decades from 1890 to 1910: 6-inch and 10-inch 
disappearing rifles and eight 12-inch railway mortors. Of the eight 10-inch 
disappearing carriage (DC) rifles at Ft. Stevens, only the two Model 1900's 
at Battery Russell were operational when World War II started. Although these 
guns could fire one 500-600 lb. projectile every 32 seconds and put it inside 
a 30-ft. square target nine miles away, they could be outranged by the guns 
of modern battleships and had been installed without any consideration of pro- 
tection from air attack. They had been designed, too, when seacraft had less 
speed. 

Of the 700 cannon guarding the nation's three coastlines, more than half 
dated from before 1910 and were outmoded by modern weoponry. Even where a few 
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"modern" 1922 16-inch cannon, which could hurl a one-ton shell 25 miles, had 
been installed, crews were unskilled in their use. At $200 a round, target 
practice was limited. (Webber, 51) 

The guns at Battery Russell were fired frequently. Practice firings and 
gun drills were increased considerably after the 249th Coast Artillery was 
called into Federal service. Throughout the fall of 1940 and thereafter, the 
big guns were an annoyance to local residents, who complained of broken windows, 
damaged dishes, disturbed pets and noisy nuisance at the guns fired during a 
stepped-up training schedule. Practice paid off. Gun crews regularly shattered 
targets with direct hits. 

The forts were manned around the clock. There was a "ready" battery at all 
times, theoretically capable of returning fire within 60 seconds, and the other 
gun positions had men and ammunition ready to fire within minutes after alert. 

Outpost units--a string of machine gun emplacements along the beach--were 
equipped with World War I .30-caliber Browning water-cooled machine guns, and 
a few 75mm field pieces. 

Like most National Guard units, the 248th and the 249th Coast Artillery 
were principally composed of men from the local area. In the days of partial 
mobilization before Pearl Harbor, the hometown ranks were thinned to form cadres 
for new units, but even though draftees replaced many of the original men, the 
essential neighborliness was not lost. Most men knew each other well, and 
brought to the service skills, crafts and enthusiasm not ordinarily found in 
the conventional Regular Army unit. The lot of the Coast Artillery was to 
wait in watchful preparedness for attack. While they waited, personnel were 
trained on all available armaments, and kept busy with maintenance work. 

The commander of the 249th C.A., Colonel Clifton M. Irwin, was nicknamed 
“Jap-happy Irwin" by his men. As early as 1937, he'd become convinced that the 
U.S. would eventually be at war with Japan. His men were taught to recognize the 
silhouettes of Japanese, not German ships. After federalization, in 1940, Irwin 
allowed only 15 to 20 percent of the men to be on pass at any one time, which 
was considered unnecessarily restrictive. When the Inspector General visited 
the post in the last week of November, 1941, many complained about the limitation 
on passes, and the I.G. ordered Colonel Irwin to issue weekend passes to 50% of 
the command. Staff sergeants and higher ranks who lived nearby were to be allowed 
to go home every night unless on duty--the usual peacetime procedure. The first 
Saturday after this ruling happened to fall on December 6, 1941. The passes were 
issued, and after morning inspection, switches were pulled on everything in the 
communications room, and the men went merrily on their way. Pearl Harbor was 


bombed the following morning. Communications, unmanned or undermanned, were 


quickly in a shambles, and there was no rank in the control room before 5 p.m. 
Irwin, now vindicated, re-established the previous duty schedule and the 24- 
hour alert. Field grade (major and above) officers were assigned daily as duty 
officers. (Webber, 50) 

The Harbor Entrance Command ‘Post--manned by representatives of all the 
services which had any interest in area (army, navy, army airforce, marines 
and foreign representatives)--was staffed at all times. This post was situated 
underground in the old Battery Mishler complex at Ft. Stevens. Its main ob- 
jective was control of shipping in the river. 

Although the Army maintained a network of coastal defenses, mostly con- 
centrated in major ports, which had been strengthened by the Coast Artillary 
in the late 30's, the War Plans Division of the General Staff had decided, by 
1939, that the chances of a west coast attack were slim. The Army was convinced 
that the major attack would come from the Atlantic, by air, launched from air- 
craft carriers. They concentrated their defenses accordingly. 

The Navy, on the other hand, was Pacific oriented, and foresaw attacks on 
the west coast as a distinct possibility. 

"Late in 1932, the Commandant of the Thirteenth Nav.al District, 
which embraced the Pacific Northwest, sketched out a disturbing 

scenario in which an Orange (Japanese) carrier force slipped across 

the northern Pacific to launch an air strike at the Puget Sound Navy 

Yard. The enemy could count on prolonged periods of low visibility 

to reach the coast of Washington and Oregon...If the Orange navy 

should open hostilities without a declaration of war--and this was 

seen as a‘clear possibility--then a devastating first blow could be 

dealt to the major workshop of the Pacific Fleet." (Kennett, 49) 

The Navy's main line of defense in the Pacific had been the fleet and 
bastion of Pearl Harbor. Along the coastal waters from Alaska to Southern 
California was a second line, composed of a dozen destroyers--a very thin line 
to hold out against the Japanese Imperial Navy. Even after taking over Coast 
Guard vessels in November of 1941, the Navy had few patrol and reconnaissance 
craft. There were 12 PBY Catalina flying boats to cover the sea approaches to 
Alaska, Washington and Oregon. The Canadian Navy contributed two auxiliary 
cruisers, 3 corvettes and 3 armed yachts to the defense of the Northwest. The 
Harbor Defenses of the Columbia were graced with a Coast Guard vessel--USCGC 
402--and a converted private yacht--Manana II--formerly owned by Portland 
businessman, Aaron Frank. 

Air defense of the Pacific Northwest consisted of 147 fighters and bombers, 
of which there were only 45 “thoroughly modern fighter planes on the whole 
coast." The Navy had a seaplane base at Tongue Point on the river east of 


Astoria, constructed in 1940--"...withoutdoubt one of the finest naval air 


stations in the country" and "the most strategic one on the Pacific Coast from 
an operational standpoint", in the opinion of members of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee sent to investigate naval operation stations on the west coast. 

They described it as wonderfully laid out and equipped. (Lewis, C-7) 

At the time of Pearl Harbor, there were ten radar installations along the 
1200 miles of Pacific Coastline--far too thinly spaced to provide early warning, 
even if the units had been reliable, which they were not, especially in the hands 
of inexperienced operators. By early January, 1942, there were 4 early warning 
radar sets (SCR-270-B) in operation along the Washington/Oregon coast, located 
at Neah Bay on Cape Flattery, Pacific Beach north of Grays Harbor, near Ilwaco 
(North Head) ‘north of the Columbia River mouth, and near Yachats. Rumor persists 
that radar was installed atop the Astor Column in Astoria, but it has never been 
substantiated. The Coast Guard also operated a radio-direction finder station 
just north of Battery Russell. 

There was no lack of inviting targets along the Pacific coast and along the 
Columbia River. Aside from the military installations themselves, the battleship 
Colorado, spared from Pearl Harbor, and HMS Warspite, under repair from battle 
wounds, were in harbor; Seattle was site of the vast Boeing Aircraft plant; 
there were shipyards in Portland, Vancouver and Astoria, not to mention aircraft 
factories, oil industries and major naval facilities in California. More remote 
areas of the coast, which might feel relatively safe from direct attack were 
jittery about the possibility of infiltration by sabotaurs. The long history of 
smuggling along the Northwest coast made this scenario all the more plausible, 
and reports of unusual activity along the beaches persisted throughout the war 
years. None were ever proven to be connected with enemy activity. 

The Japanese had opened the war with a swift, startling succession of auda- 
cious and victorious attacks. Our mighty navy was demolished with a single blow, 
and our sense of national security evaporated. All of a sudden, the possibility 
of an attack on the West coast seemed both real and imminant. The general public, 
American political leaders, and even some military leaders held highly exaggera- 
ted ideas about the destructive power of a single bomber. Current theory held 
that the destruction of a single key industry could permanently cripple a nation's 
war capabilities. Commands which had been geared to function as ‘rear guard' 
units suddenly found themselves on the front lines. Lines of communication were 
confused and there was a sense of panic. The preparedness measures ordered by 
Lt. General John L. DeWitt, head of the Western Defense Command which included 
everything from Alaska to the Mexican border, approached readiness for the likli- 
hood of a major attack. The nation's leaders “sent more men and arms to the 


west coast than to any other theater" in the first weeks of the war. (Kennett, 49) 


From the afternoon of December 7 on, alarms and excursions to investigate 
them were the order of the day up and down the Pacific coast. Inexperienced 
aerial observers or radar operators who misinterpreted the idiosyncrasies of 
their SCR-270 sets raised frequent alarms. On the 8th of December, a Japanese 
carrier was reported lurking off the California coast, enemy destroyers and 
bombers were heading for San Diago, and subs were spotted off San Francisco. 

"A War Department analyist trying to make sense of the endless reports of hostile 
air activity, concluded that Japanese planes ranged from California to Singapore." 
On December 9, aviators spotted "34 Japanese warships" between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. They turned out to be 14 fishing boats. Had a Japanese armada 
truly launched an attack on the mainland in those first days, they would have 

met with little effective resistance. (Kennett, 57) 

The morning after Pearl Harbor, a meeting of the top brass in Washington, 
D.C., discussed the situation on the West Coast. General Henry S. Aurand noted 
in his diary that "There were none of these and none of that and none of this 
kind of ammo, and...no planes." The army had only five and a half antiaircraft 
regiments on the West Coast, and they had just one-third of their gun , with 
munitions for only a few days of fighting. (Kennett, 52) 

Direct measures were taken to remedy the situation. A hundre fighter planes 
were on a New York airfield awaiting shipment to England. They already carried 
RAF markings and were technically British property, but General Marshall ordered 
them seized. A shipload of anti-aircraft guns on its way to the USSR was inter- 
septed and escorted back to port. All were sent to the West Coast. Bad weather 
and the fact that local inhabitants had begun to paint over the town names on 
rooftops to confuse Japanese fliers contributed to some delays in the arrival 
of these planes and those that followed, but the West Coast air buildup was 
underway. On December 2, 1941, Muroc Bombing Range (now Edwards AFB) had a little 
over a hundre: officers and men. By December 9, there were 31,000 and more pour- 
ing in all the time. (Kennett, 53) 

Westbound trains rumbled across the country day and night with troops and 
equipment for coastal defense. Six anti-aircraft regiments were sent. Two pon- 
derous 8-inch railway guns discovered in Rhode Island were soon on their way to 
Port Angeles, Washington by fast freight. Field artillery units headed west 
with orders to plant their batteries overlooking the Pacific. On January 14, 
Marshall reported that since December 7, the army had moved 3 million tons of 
freight by rail, most of it to the West Coast. By the end of January, a quarter 


of a million American soldiers manned defenses along the Pacific. 


Sometimes there was more havoc wrought by measures taken in those first days 
than was prevented. One of the first measures taken by the Navy/Coast Guard was 
to shut down traffic out of Pacific coast ports, and to extinguish beacons and 
lighted buoys to keep enemy vessels from slipping into harbors at night. The 
SS Mauna Ala, bound for Hawaii with a cargo of Christmas trees and turkeys, turned 
about in mid-ocean, on learning of the destruction of Pearl Harbor and the sink- 
ingo of the freighter Cynthia Olson, and raced for the shelter of the Columbia 
River. Unaware of theblackout, she was running full speed ahead on the night 
of December 10, when she plowed into Clatsop Beach, scattering her Christmas 
cargo in the surf. 

Maritime insurance rates went from 50¢/thousand dollars worth of cargo to 
$40 by December 18. 

After the first two weeks of war, the nature and size of the perceived dan- 
ger shifted. Reports of phantom planes and carriers tapered off only to be re- 
‘placed by accounts of Japanese submarine activity that were all too real. In 
mid-December, a dozen of the Imperial Navy's long-range I-class submarines moved 
into position along the West Coast. They attacked the tanker Samoa off Eureka, 
California on the 18th, struck twice more on the 20th, and attacked four ships 
on the 23rd. On the 24th, the freighter Absaroka was torpedoed, but kept afloat 
by its cargo of lumber. Shelling of shore targets had been planned for Christmas 
Eve, but these orders were cancelled and the subs withdrew to home waters. 

The fear they left in their wake abated slowly. 

That same Christmas Eve, General Marshall wrote DeWitt that he would not 
raise the priority of the Western Defense Command; from Washington, the situation 
on the West Coast no longer seemed as critical as it did from the Presidio in 
California. General DeWitt continued to press Washington for men and material, 
to no avail. Urgent appeals from the Commandant of the Thirteenth Naval District 
to the Navy Department also resulted in "virtually nothing". (Kennett, 61) 

With the declaration of war came authority to activate the Columbia River 
mine field. Lt. Colonel Claude B Washburn of the 249th C.A. was put in charge 
of the task. He knew little about mines, but a lot about getting jobs done and 
cutting red tape. The Columbia River Defenses were assigned a mine-planting 
vessel, and it was dispatched to Astoria via the Panama Canal. Officials at 
the canal "requisitioned" the vessel when it arrived there, however, and there 
it stayed. Not to be stymied, Washburne either bought or rented a ferry boat-- 
the General Accounting Office was never sure which--changed its name from Tourist 
#2 to the Octopus, and on December 25, 1941, set about laying mines. Being of 
shallow draft, capable of traveling forward or backward, and having a large carry 


ing capacity on the car deck, the ferry made an excellent mine-layer for river 


operations. The Octopus was eventually joined by two Army Corps of Engineers 
boats, the Paul Hemus and the B.F. Stone, and several gill-net fishing boats. 
This ragtag flotilla, with admirable dedication to duty and disregard for 
personal safety, sowed buoyant mines along the lower Columbia until March 5, 
1942. Only when the operation had been completed did an official mine-layer, 
the Major General Wallace F. Randolph-—-USAMP No. 7, and two smaller vessels, 
the L-64 and L-75, come to dock at Hammond. (Webber, 44) 

On January 3, 1942, four of the 12-inch mortars at Ft. Stevens were taken 
by Battery C of the 249th C.A. to Brown's Point on the north entrance of Gray's 
Harbor to assist in the defense of that area. The remaining four mortars were 
shipped to Ft. Lewis, Washington, on February 6, 1942. 

On February 17, President Roosevelt asserted on radio that it was "perfectly 
possible" for an American city to be shelled or bombed without warning. Six days 
later, a Japanese sub surfaced off Santa Barbara, while the President was again 
speaking to the nation in one of his “fireside chats", and fired a score of: cannon 
shells into a petroleum complex, causing a few hundred dollars damage, and a bad 
case of the jitters. 

On February 24, there was another "phantom airstrike" over Los Angeles. Re- 
ported in the press as a Japanese attack, it was eventually decided that no enemy 
planes had been in the area. The “sightings", however, set off sirens and anti- 
aircraft cannon, which fired for over an hour and sent 1430 shells into the air. 

All along the coast preparations were being made for the real attack, which 
might come anywhere, at any time. 

On May 28, 1942, Colonel C.S. Doney, CAC, Regular Army, assumed command the 
of the Harbor Defenses of the columbia. , 

On the night of June 21, around 11:30 p.m., a Japanese submarine, acting on 
information that there was a submarine base on the Columbia River, surfaced and 
lobbed 17 shells toward Ft. Stevens in a twenty minute bombardment. Although 
most of the projectiles landed in swampy terrain to the south of Ft. Stevens 
proper, one round fell 300 yards in front of Battery Russelland one within 50 
yards of a concrete pillbox marking the southern boundary of the fort. Very 
little damage was done (a power line was nicked) and there were no casualties 
in this, the “only bombardment of a fortification within the continental U.S. since 
1812.” The entire complex endured the shelling without returning fire, although 
all stations were manned and all guns were ready. One desperate officer considered 
dropping a match into a waste recepticle and yelling "Fire!" with the communications 


lines open. The commanding officers determined, however, that the submarine was 


shooting from beyond the range of the fort's armament, and decided not to return 
fire, as it would only give the enemy a target to shoot for, and could do him no 
harm. For the defenders of the fort, who were eager to put their training, prac- 
tice and skill to a practical test and make a mark on the enemy who had harassed 
the nation beyond endurance, the decision was a crushing disappointment. More 
than one went AWOL the following day. (Webber, 56-58) 

However good the reasons were for not returning fire, the most obvious con- 
clusion was that the old-style shore installations were hopelessly out of date. 
The enemy had already built weopons that could outrange theirs, and in the face 
of modern air warfare, they had become dinosaurs. Construction of some new 
batteries already in progress continued, but others were abandoned, and many 
never became fully operational. (All coast defense installations of this pattern 
have now been abandoned, and the big guns were cut up for scrap during or shortly 
after the war.) 

The 12-inch mortars at Batteries Clark and Buenther were deemed useless 
against targets with the speed of modern naval vessels, so these batteries were 
inactivated on August 12, 1942, and the personnel manning them were pressed into 
service in other areas. 

In October 1942, construction was begun on Batteries 235 and 246, and in 
February 1943, Battery 247 was begun. The 6-inch rifles on barbett carriages 
installed in these batteries were designed for rapid fire, long-range action, 
and the most modern data computing and transmitting systems were provided in 
their construction. In October, 1942, 50-calibre machine guns were received, 
and in December 37mm guns arrived. These were replaced by 40's in July, 1944. 

On January 12, 1943, anti-motor torpedo boat defenses were instituted with the 

installation of the mobile 90mm guns of AMTB #1 at Ft. Canby and AMBT #2 at 

Ft. Stevens. Regular training continued, using the new weaponry. Preparation 

against all types of attack included the laying of some 34 linear miles of barb 
wire around strategic points within the Harbor Defenses. (CCHS, 12) 

When the USAMP Randolf and the 14th CAMP Battery arrived on January 11, 1943 
work on the mine project was renewed. Early in May, an underwater audio recep- 
tion system was installed in conjunction with the mine field. On June 1, the 
war channel through the buoyant field was closed by the use of ground mines, and 
on September 13, the first ground mine project was completed. By the end of 
March, 1944, all buoyant mines had been removed and replaced with ground mines. 

Searchlight defense was also vastly expanded in both the Ft. Stevens and 
the Gray's Harbor Defense area in 1942. 


All the military installations, including the temporary camp housing certain 


patrols, were under strictest restrictions as to non-military personnel Special 
permits were required for even appointed visits on specific occasions and all 
roads and streets in the vecinity of the installations were under constant guard. 
Restrictions were imposed on fishermen operating their craft on the Columbia 
River in the vecinity of Tongue Point and in waters adjacent to the forts near 
the lower river below the line extending from the Point Adams cannery dock to 
McGowan on the north shore. These restrictions cut into some of the river's 


most productive fishing drifts, which caused a certain amount of grumbling. The 
River Pilots Association also requested that fishing craft be banned from the 


principal ship channel upriver. (Lewis, C-5) 

Under the direction of the port captain, Lt. Comander M.P. Pearson, craft 
were permitted to depart from the river only with permits, and no ship, large or 
small, was allowed to pass over the bar between sundown and sunrise. 


Coast Guard vessels Manana II and 402 convoyed all entering vessels through 
the minefields at the mouth of the Columbia 


Beginning in April, 1944, units began to leave the Harbor Defenses, be- 
cause of improved situation in the war, and the completion of armament which 
required less operating personnel. Battery 245 replaced Battery Russell in 
December, 1944, and Battery 247 was activated in place of Battery Allen in 
March, 1945. The Columbia River mine field was ordered removed, 
and AMTB #1 was inactivated in July, 1945, while preparations were made to 


activate AMTB #2 and then eventually inactivate Battery 247. 
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COAST WATCH 


As early as November, 1941, the Coast Guard, at the request of the Navy, 
had begun to establish lookout posts at ten lighthouse stations along the Oregon 
and Washington coasts. Each station was equipped with a 12-inch signaling light 
and a. crew of four signalmen to operate it on a 24-hour basis. The primary tasks 
of these groups were to “prevent or mark the landing of enemy agents, to sight and. 
and report submarines, unidentified ships, and aircraft, and to observe and re- 
port attacts on coastal shipping." Later, after the war began, the directive was 
expanded to cover enemy activities and retaliatory efforts by the U.S. Armed 
Forces. (Webber, 79) 

By August 6, when the directive came from the Commander in Chief of the 
U.S. Fleet and Chief of Naval Operations that the beaches and inlets along the 
Pacific coast be patrolled by the Coast Guard, the ten original stations desig- 
nated by the Navy had been augmented, and there was a loose but fairly effective 
observation network established along the coast. 

By April 29, 1942, there were 13 lifeboat stations and 26 coastal lookout 
stations keeping watch over the coast. Each station was manned around the clock 
and equipped with a radio or telephone. Guardsmen were armed with pistols, rifles 
and, occasionally, machine guns. By May, certain stations with continual fog and 
restricted visibility had established beach patrols in order to do their job. By 
June 20, the coastal lookout system was virtually complete, and had been augmented 
by Army coast defense troops and civilian volunteers. In favorable conditions, 
the entire coastline could be observed. 

Patrols were regularly sent out from these stations to check and maintain 
the telephone lines, and to investigate the persistant reports of night activity 
énd ship-to-shore signal lights. None of these rumors was ever substantiated. 

The beach patrols could legally shoot enemy infiltrators, but they could not 
detain or arrest civilians who were on the beaches at night, until Oregon's gover- 
nor finally issued a proclamation making at a misdemeanor to loiter on the beaches 
between sunset and sunrise. This was done August 9, 1943, a year and a half 
after Washington's governor had acted on the issue. These proclamations remained 
in force until August, 1944. (Webber, 87) 

The observation posts and beach patrols were augmented by a small boat divi- 
sion, and in late 1943, by Navy blimps based at the newly created Tillamook Naval 
air station. Control stations were established at 20 harbor mouths and estuaries 
large enough to serve as harbors, to check every vessel entering and leaving, 
together with passengers, crew, and ship's officers, and to examine the vessel 


for radio equipment and unusually large supplies of fuel and cargo. Lists of 
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arrivals and departures were phoned twice daily to the Navy Intelligence Center 
in Seattle. Inlet patrol boats acted as independent commands, covering the 
minor inlets and estuaries, serving as control stations where no shore stations 
existed. (Webber, 81) 

After the shellings of Goleta, California, and Ft. Stevens, Oregon, General 
DeWitt ordered a survey made of the west coast, to determine which control areas 
were most vulnerable to attack and infiltration. These meticulous surveys showed 
that some areas combined accessible beaches or bays, low population density and 
available roads, making them most vulnerable. 

The Oregon coast is as notoriously treacherous as it is beautiful. Storms 
that develop quickly and with little warning, accompanied by high winds and 
dangerous seas are common. Currents along the beach move from north to south 
in the summer and in the opposite direction in the winter. In summer, especially 
after periods of easterly wind, the ocean may be calm, but these periods are 
never prolonged. Fog is prevalent from July through September, but may be en- 
countered at any time, often forming late in the morning and persisting into the 
next day. These characteristics would be useful to troops wishing to land unde- 
tected. 

The coastline in the Astoria Sector (from Cape Elizabeth in the north to 
Cascade Head in the south) is composed of long, wide, sandy beaches interspersed 
with rocky headlands. Two areas were considered vulnerable: Smuggler's Cove 
south of Cape Falcon--historically a site for illicit landings--and the beach 
south of Cape Lookout. Beaches north of the Columbia River were deemed usable 
only in good weather because of heavy surf conditions. 

Chief survey officers in each of the three coastal sectors were instructed 
to canvass the settlements along the beach for persons who kréw the local terrain 
and conditions and could effectively patrol the beach in periods of darkness or 
low visibility. Minor physical defects were no handicap. These people were in- 
ducted into the Coast Guard Reserve and place on active service patrolling the 
area they were familiar with. This small cadre of old-timers would theoretically 
release younger and more active men for combat duty. 

By 1943, a complete linkup of shore and offshore patrols was established 
and the entire vulnerable coastline was put under periodic inspection and con~ 
tinuous observation. 

By August, 1943, 3,132 men and 463 guard dogs were engaged in beach partols. 
By then, the war was going so well elsewhere that official opinion concluded that 
cut-backs could be made. Patrol strength was cut back to 1,450 Coast Guardsmen. 
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The critical areas, however, would continue to be patrolled--on horseback. Army 
remount officers were placed on detached service with the Coast Guard to ensure 
that their horses received proper care and the riders were properly trained. 
Quantities of saddles, blankets, halters, bridles, blacksmith tools, horseshoes, 
veterinary supplies, and training manuals arrived from Ft. Robinson, Nebraska, at 
the Coast Guard warehouse at Tongue Point. On February 23, 1943, the first ship- 
ment of 48 horses arrived, by rail. Some had to be nursed back to health after 
the journey, but the first mounted patrols were on duty March 10. Although some 
were dubious at first, the Coast Guardsmen and horses worked well together, and 
the horse patrol rapidly took on the air of an elite group, adorning themselves 
with cowboy trappings. (Webber, 88) 

By January 12, 1944, the Army coast defense installations were virtually dis- 
banded. By June 30, 1944, troops from the mobile installations had been trans- 
ferred to staging areas en route to the combat zones. Coast Artillary personnel 
from the HDC had been transferred to other duties. The war was winding down along 
the beaches. 

In spite of this, the horse buildup continued: stables were built at Gear- 
hart, Manzanita, the Suislaw River and the Umpqua River, Rockaway, Sand Lake and 
the Coquille River. Six more were under construction and two others in the plan- 
ning stages when the war ended. By April 1944, 12 Coast Guard beach patrol sta- 
tions had been replaced by horse patrols. By late July, however, the beach 


patrols were discontinued altogether. 
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CIVILIAN DEFENSE 

A. Emergency Preparedness 

The Federal government was slow to respond to the need of preparing the 
civilian population for the eventuality of war. The Depression, with its wide- 
spread suffering, and the dramatic efforts of the New Deal to put the nation's 
economy back on its feet had focused the attention of Americans on their own 
country and their own problems almost to the exclusion of everything else. 
Japan's invasion of Manchuria in 1931; Hitler's rise to power and the withdrawal 
of Japan and Germany from the League of Nations in 1933 went almost unnoticed by 
most of the nation. Italy's invasion of Ethiopia in 19357 the announcement of 
the Rome-Berlin Axis in 1936: Japan's victories over Chinese cities of Peiping, 


Shanghai, Nanking and Canton in 1937; and, most importantly, Hitler's occupation 
of Austria and the invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1938 had alarmed all thinking 


people. The nation was increasingly fragmented between those who wished to re- 
main isolated and those who foresaw that isolation would be impossible in the 
face of the expansionist ambitions of these dictators. 

Officially, Civilian Defense had been assigned to the Chemical Warfare branch 
of the service, which had dutifully produced a booklet called "Passive Defense 
Against Air Attack: in 1936--which was promptly classified 'secret', for fear 
of alarming the citizens. Even after the classification had been altered, a 
year or so later, there was a general reluctance among officials to release 
any information which might cause a panic reaction. Memory of the public's re- 
action to Orson Welles* “War of the Worlds" radio broadcast in 1938 was still 
fresh enough to make officials cautious. In truth, nobody in the government or 
the military was at all sure how the civilian population of America would react 
under wartime conditions, or how they should be prepared for a positive role in 
a total war. 

By 1939, America, although it had not openly declared war, and much of its 
population clung to the hope of neutrality, was no longer a nation at peace. The 
rigid neutrality toward all belligerents established by Congressional legislation 
in 1937 which banned the sale of war materials to those involved, had been re- 
placed, in September, 1939, after Germany's invasion of Poland, by Presidential 
proclamation of a state of limited emergency. That was followed, after Poland's 
fall, by adoption of a "cash and carry" policy on arms sales which was ostensibly 
neutral but in fact favored Great Britain and France. 


In 1939, ten million Americans were unemployed. The minimum wage was 40¢ 
an hour. Some sectors of the economy and some parts of the country were showing 


little economic recovery after a decade of effort. When polled in April, 1939, 
about what they considered to be the most important problem before the American 
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people, only 37% replied ‘threat of war', while 36% were preoccupied with unem- 
ployment. 27%, it seems, had other worries. When asked, however, which country 
they liked least, 58% of Americans indicated Germany. (Kennett, 26) 

Throughout the winter of 1939, a foreign policy battle between the Isola- 
tionists and the Interventionists was waged on the home front, keeping the threat 
of war and the possibility of American involvement before the people. 

In September, just after the invasion of Poland hit the news, the Governor 
of New Jersey named an ‘Emergency Committee', to be concerned with the problems 
of civilian defense. Massachusetts followed with a *Committee of Public Safety', 
and Maine set up a ‘Military Defense Commission.' This set the pattern for almost 
all activity related to civilian defense: state and local governments and volun- 
tary groups of citizens were to provide the initial momentum for the formation 
of agencies to deal with the problem. The federal government found itself after- 
ward trying to unite groups with conflicting or overlapping aims, and having to 
rechannel the enthusiastic, if somewhat misguided, efforts of volunteers. 

In April, 1940, German armies overran Denmark and Norway, and in May the 
Dutch and Belgian frontiers were invaded. 

Rearmament became the order of the day. Popular with the general population 
because war orders might reopen factories and create jobs, and popular with elected 
officials because those factories and job might fall within their constituancies, 
it served also the give a feeling of greater security to all. 

In May, 1940, the President appointed a 7-man National Defense Advisory 
Committee, created to cope with the problems involved in gearing American industry 
for war. This committee was to oversee the training of skilled workers, the 
stabilization of prices, the return of shut-down plants to operation, the conversion 
of operating factories to war use, the transportation of materials to the plants 
and of finished product to the armed forces. The Office of Emergency Management 
(OEM) was created to co-ordinate the work of the state and local defense agencies, 
which by this time were legion. Under its auspices, a Supplies Priorities and 
Allocation Board (later the War Production Board) was set up to supervise the 
distribution of scarce materials. The National Defense Mediation Board (later 
the War Labor Board) was established to adjudicate labor disputes. An Office of 
Price Administration was created, along with an Office of Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion to hold prices down and to administer aid to Britain. 

Bureaus, Committees, Commissions and Offices were created, reorganized, 
merged and abolished--then often recreated and again transformed--in bewildering 
multiplicity. “Functions were vague, duties overlapped, and there was a general 
lack of detailed knowledge of what each was doing. But in spite of this seeming 


confusion, things were being done; the war machine was in motion and gaining 
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momentum ." (Monaghan, 435) 


There was still, however, a perceptible official resistance to any educa- 
tional or preparational effort which might “alarm the public". In mid-June, 
while German troops were entering Paris, Secretary of War, Harry Wooding, 
stated, 

"It is my belief that an appeal to the public at this time for 

the organization of local defense committees would needlessly alarm 

our people and tend to create the erroneous impression that the mili- 

tary forces of this nation are unprepared to deal with any likely 

threat to our security." (Kennett, 30) 

In fact, the military, after operating for years on a Depression-thin 
budget, was in a condition that would have truly alarmed the public, had they 
known. Operating on the theory that an army can be raised in a short period 
of time, while a navy's ships take years to create, the U.S. had become a 
premier naval power, while its army ranked 20th in the world (behind Holland's). 
Strategists seem to have overlooked the fact that while you can indeed quickly 
gather the men needed to make an army, they must be trained and equipped with 
modern weopons if they are to be useful. Recruits were training with wooden 
guns and pickup trucks marked “tank". 

Many state governments in the South and West began to improvise new mili- 
tary forces to supplement the National Guard, a movement which accelerated when 
the Federal government began to call up National Guard Units, in 1940. These 
State Guards--which relied heavily on World War I veterens--received arms from 
Federal arsenals and the basic charge to maintain order on the home front. Many 
had specific charter to take action against insurrectionists, saboteurs and-fifth 
columnists. 

In July, 1940, France was defeated. Britain now offered the last slim hope 
of confining Hitler's ambitions within Europe. FDR met in conference that month 
with representatives of a hundred civic organizations in Washington, D.C., to 
consider a future course of action, and “to allay the restlessness of a people 
eager to help in the emergency." That summer also, New York City brought out a 
civilian defense publication of its own, with information and advice considerably 
at variance with the views of the Chemical Warfare Service. (Kennett, 29) 

In August,. 1940, the Division of State and Local Cooperatives, attached to 
the National Defense Advisory Commission, was created, the first step toward a 
national civilian defense organization. 

On September 7, 1940, the air Blitz against London began. The American 
people shared the experience of the Blitz via nightly radio broadcasts. 

On September 14, 1940, the Burke-Wadsworth bill, championed by Florida Sena- 
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tor, Claude Pepper, was passed. It created the first peacetime draft in the 
nation's history. The debate over selective service generated a fistfight on 
the floor of Congress—-the first in fifty years--and Pepper was hung in effigy 
outside the Senate by a group of ladies calling themselves "the Mothers of the 
United States of America". 

A two-ocean navy was authorized, and the army, which had submitted a bud- 
get request for $460 million in fiscal 1940, was granted $660 million. 

On September 26, FDR responded to Japan's threat to French Indochina by 
slapping an embargo on shipment of iron and steel scrap to Japan--a precaution 
which had been urged by Chinese dockworkers in Astoria since 1938. The Presi- 
dent also authorized a new loan to the Chinese to aid their war with Japan. The 
Japanese thereupon signed a Tripartite Pact with Germany and Italy, and the war 
took on a whole new dimension. Japanese assets in the U.S. were frozen, and 
steps were taken to bolster defenses in the Phillipines. 

In September, U.S. Destroyer Greer was attacked by a German submarine in 
the North Atlantic. FDR issued a ‘shoot on sight' order to the U.S. Navy, thus 
opening an undeclared war. 

In October, the U.S.S. Kearney was damaged and the U.S.S. Reuben James was 
sunk by U-boats. 

Promising America's mothers in October that he would not send theic sons :to 
fight in foreign wars, Roosevelt defeated Wendell Wilkie at the polls in Novem- 
ber to win a third term in office. He immediately began to call National Guard 
units to active duty. 

On November 17, the U.S. Neutrality Act was repealed. Japan's special 
peace envoy, Kurusu, arrived in the U.S. to talk to Secretary of State Hull. 

By December, the United States had seven aircraft carriers activated, with 
eleven more on the ways. There were seventeen battleships (all World War I 
vintage) in the fleet, with fifteen more being built. 

On December 6, Roosevelt addressed a personal peace appeal to Hirohito. 

On December 7, Japan launched a surprise attack in force and srippled the 
American fleet at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. Successful attacks on the Phillipines 
followed very quickly. 

Radio served as the Paul Revere of the Second World War. Radio stations 
interrupted programs with the first bullitans between 2:25 and 2:30 EST, break- 
ing into the peace of that Sunday afternoon with incredible news. 

The war, up to this point, had seemed remote and somewhat unreal to most 
Americans. It was a catastrophe which they watched with sorrow and concern, 
but without any real conviction that it would engulf them, too. Europe was 


3000 miles away; there was little chance of an actual attack from that source, 
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except on our shipping. The Japanese, too, were far away, and in spite of their 
victories in China, not considered a significant threat. It was considered to 
be “national suicide" for them to attack the United States. Our fleet, "second 
to none", in the words of Secretary Frank Knox, would blow her ships from the 
seas within two weeks, and her paper houses would be reduced to ashes at the 
first pass of American bombers. (Kennett, 7) 

National preparedness, to the average American, seemed like nothing but a 
tremendous and timely boon to the economy. The effort of American industry to 
rearm both British and American forces had revived our ailing economy. On the 
eve of war, over six million men were employed in defense related industry. The 
five million who were still unemployed were mostly Black or Hispanic, mostly un- 
skilled, mostly shut out of the unions. Firms working under government contracts 
boasted their role in defense, using the jargon of war in their product adver- 
tising, while assuring the public that they would continue to serve its domestic 
needs. New products promised to make life easier and more pleasureable: tele- 
vision was being introduced, along with FM radio and the kitchen disposal unit. 

A man could buy a suit for $15, a Chevy sedan for $900. 

The young draftees in training camps, indifferent to military tradition and 
ettiquette, were trying the patience of the regulars with their endless complaints 
and their stubborn insistance on their "rights". Even after the news of Pearl 
Harbor had destroyed their illusion that they would not be sent overseas, they 
persisted in their griping. There was no reason, whether they were going into 
battle or not, to treat a man like a dog. 

For the general population, the only real annoyance imposed thus far by the 
defense preparations was that the lineups for the coming baseball season depended 
on the vagaries of the draft. The fact that batting champ Ted Williams had been 
reclassified as 1-A was cause for genuine concern. 

The devastation of our fleet, even while peace talks continued, and the con- 
tinuing defeats of the next few days, induced panic, as people realized how really 
unprepared, how vulnerable the nation really was. 

Clatsop County had been one of the most defense conscious communities in the 
state for years. Its citizens had contributed many acres of land and many thou- 
sands of dollars to defense long before the war began. Sand Island was ceded to 
the War Department for military purposes, although it was never so used. It 
brought many hundreds of thousands of dollars into the War Department treasury, 
however, through the leasing of seining sites. Clatsop County citizens taxed 
themselves $100,000 to buy the 371 acres at Tongue Point which the Navy Depart- 
ment had had its eye on since 1900 as a base. The site was formally presented to 


the Navy in 1921. The Federal government spent $1,500,000 on the construction 
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of four piers, and the dredging of the harbor and its approaches, then more or 
less lost interest in the project. In the spring of 1939, Astoria citizens led 
the fight for congressional approval for appropriation for a naval air station, 
and saw the base formally dedicated on August 31, 1939, the very day the Nazis 
walked into Poland. 95 acres were added to the original donation by the county, 
and $22,000 was spent on an access road for the Reservation. In 1941, funds were 
spent to secure the right-of-way for removal of the public highway from the site. 

The state of Oregon made the original purchase of $30,000 for the Camp Clat- 
sop site, but the county afterward deeded approximately 1500 acres of land--“hard 
land and accretions along the ocean front"--to enlarge the reservation. $20,000 
of county funds were expended for roads in the camp, and another $20,000 for a 
connecting road between the camp and Ft. Stevens. The access road to Ft. Stevens 
was provided by the county. (Lewis, A-18) 

The "municipal airport and seaplane ramp" located on the Oregon Coast High- 
way, three miles southwest of Astoria and within Warrenton's generously surveyed 
city limits, was developed primarily by the Port of Astoria, for the benefit of 
Clatsop County. Cooperation and assistance from county officials, as well as 
several thousand dollars in financial assistance, was readily given. The facility 
opened on September 7, 1936. Although not constructed as a military facility, the 
airport served as such throughout the war. The Administration of Civil Aeronautics 
revoked, as of December 8, the licenses of all pilots except those flying for com- 
mercial airlines, and the Assistant Secretary of Commerce asked the state gover- 
nors to send guards to the airfields to see that no unsancioned flights took off. 
Later all aircraft owned or operated by aliens were impounded, and all other pri- 
vate planes rendered inoperable by removing essential parts. 

The county provided a downtown dock for the berthing of the U.S. Coast Guard 
cutter Onodaga, at a nominal rent of $20 per month, and spent $8000 on repairs for 
the dock. It provided rent-free quarters for the National Selective Service Board, 
and accomodated the many agencies that sprang up as the nation geared up for war. 

Clatsop County was the first in the state to organize a council of defense, 
anticipating the state organization by six months. The Oregon Civilian Defense 
Program, in turn, was one of the first in the U.S. to become operational. 

In 1940, organizations appeared throughout the nation, “intent on breaking 
down isolationist sentiment in time to prepare America for the inevitable assault 
of aggressors who respected no boundary lines or morality in human dealing.” 

One of these was the William Allen white Committee to Defend America by Aid to 


the Allies. The Columbia Defense League was formed as an offshoot of this Commit- 
tee. (Lewis, A-29) 
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Jack Wright, an Astoria railroad man, was sought out to organize a chapter 
of the Committee in Clatsop County. At the first meeting of interested men and 
women, it was decided that an organization bent upon laying groundwork for civilian 
defense was necessary. “Not wanting to be bound by the legislative, propaganda 
or activities program of the national committee", this chapter was formed inde- 
pendent of any group and focused its concern on local problems. Its activities 
"dwelt almost entirely upon the line of obtaining speakers" for the purpose of 
educating the public, “to condition the people for the impact of the United States' 
involvement." The Columbia Defense League was also instrumental in petitioning 
the Navy and Army to establish a naval air station and to put the military posts 
at the mouth of the river on an active basis with improvements and modernization 
programs. (Lewis, A-29) 

In May, 1941, Executive Order 8757 created a new federal agency--the Office 
of Civilian Defense, and La Guardia was appointed to head it. 

In June, 1941, Oregon Governor Charles A. Sprague took official cognizance 
of the need for civilian defense in the several communities of the state, and 
appointed official Defense Councils to serve the various counties. The Clatsop 
County Defense Council as named at that time consisted of 16 citizens represent- 
ing every municipality and section of the county. The original appointees were: 
Neil Morfitt, Governor's representative; Guy Boyington, county judge; Paul Kearney, 
sheriff; M.R. Chessman, publisher of the Astorian-Budget; W.C. Logan, Mayor of 
Astoria; Walter Prouty, Mayor of Warrenton; G.F. Walch, Mayor of Gearhart; Werner 
Storm, Mayor of Hammond; A.R. Lundeen of Westport; C.H. Watzek of Wauna; Robert 
L. Jones of Clifton; Lee Wooden of Jewell; James Elliott of Knappa-Swensen; Roy 
Becker of Cannon Beach; George McClean, City Manager for Astoria, and William 
Hollenbeck, Mayor of Seaside. This "Clatsop Unit of the National Defense Council" 
was incorporated August 12, 1941. (Lewis, A-3) 


Officers of the first group were J.C. Wright, Chairman; Paul Kearney, Vice- 
Chairman; and Harry Claterbos, Treasurer. Mike Hale, a Works Progress Administra- 
tion recreation director, was dispatched to the area and acted as coordinator for 
the CDC in its early efforts to "shape an effective civilian defense organization 
from among a few zealous persons in the midst of a generally lethargic public." 

The original organization grouped volunteers under five major "committees": 
Protection, under the directorship of Sheriff Paul Kearney; Medical Necessities, 
under Dr. E.E. Berg; Communication and Transportation, under M.R. Chessman; Public 
Utilities under Arthur J. Anderson; and Planning, under Neil Morfitt. ‘Two other 
committees were added later: Recreation and Morale, under Brewer Billie, Astoria 
city manager; and Finance, under Harry Clatterbos. 
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Within this format, the county was divided first into twelve geo- 
graphical districts, each under a district chairman, and then into precincts 
within each unit. Most districts had only one precinct; those with more (Astoria 
had 17) were asked to name precinct captains. Each district had an organization 
with the same major committees and duties as the central one, and nominated a 
member to the central council. 

The state and county civilian defense organization was perfected and put into 
operation in advance of later and more efficient organization from the federal 
Office of Civilian Defense. Some of the program was later changed to conform 
with the national guidelines. 

The program was to be an “all-out defense preparedness program similar to 
that today existing in England." It was to include fire fighting, police work, 
intelligence service, first aid, communication, aircraft spotting at observation 
posts and many other services that coordinate civilian work with that of the 
armed forces. 


"The nation is proceeding upon the theory that this country may be 
precipitated into the world war, which is directed at civilian populations 
more than at armed forces", said Jerry Owen, Coordinator for the State De- 
fense Council, “and while our volunteer forces may never be needed, we 
expect to organize them for mobilization if this county should ever come 
under attack." (Lewis, A-4) 


An editorial appearing on June 26, 1941, noted that "Perhaps few of these 
services will be needed, but Uncle Sam is profiting by the experience of other 
nations who were not prepared when the "can't happen" happened." (Lewis, A-6) 

On June 25, the county court passed a formal resolution, in the nature of 
a proclamation: 


“Whereas the President of the United States, in view of the national 
crisis facing this nation, has declared a state of unlimited emergency to 
exist and has created a national Civilian Defense organization and 

“Whereas the Governor of Oregon has likewise taken notice of the 
emergency which exists and has created the Oregon State Defense Council 
with subordinate defense councils in each county and 

"Whereas the Governor has created the Clatsop County Defense Council 
which has been duly organized to funtion during the duration of the emer- 
gency and has requested the Clatsop County Court and all other official 
and civic bodies to support it and has asked all civilians to enlist for 
such service as they may be called upon to do; 

"Now therefore be it resolved that the County Court of Clatsop County does 
hereby order, adjudge and decree that a state of unlimited emergency exists 
and that it does pledge its full cooperation to the Clatsop County Defense 
Council and its financial support to the limit of its ability. 

Done in Open Court this 25th day of June, 1941 

Guy Boyington, Judge 
James Elliot, Commissioner 
John Slotte, Commissioner (Lewis, A-5) 
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By this formal proclamation, certain emergency funds were made available for 
reconditioning the old City Hall as a headquarters for the Defense Council, and 
for defraying necessary office expenses. 

The U.S., it was noted “is getting prepared for the ‘unlimited emergency" on- 
an all-out, everybody serve basis...The county court and the various municipalities 
are pledging support and cooperation, but, after all, the success of the effort 
depends upon the spirit of the individual citizen. It is no job for a relative 


few. It is the task of all who believe in our democratic government..." (Lewis, A-1( 


"The sickening confusion, the unnecessary suffering and death that 

would follow a raid for which no preparation had been made is so terrible 

a possibility as to wipe out mere juggling talk of what chance there is 

of a raid occurring." (Lewis, A-28) 

The lay public, in the beginning, was still skeptical about the reason be- 
hind the program and only lukewarm in their support of it. The first task of 
the new organization was to schedule a series of community meetings, taking the 
defense council idea into each community and explaining the program in grange 
halls, country school houses and before all types and classes of people. It 
soon became evident that"during most of this preliminary stage, defined best as 
the education period, the rural residents showed considerably more interest than 
did those persons in the cities, who in fact had more to lose from enemy action 
than did those outside." (Lewis, A-29) 

In order to implement the programs they had in mind, it was necessary for 
the Council to “obtain registration of all persons unable to enter the armed 
forces but still eager to do something active for their country and their community 
in these days of critical emergency." In fact, the recruiters found most people 
they contacted were, at first, “not very well ‘informed about civil reserve organi- 
zation, and were skeptical of signing applications or indicating their preference 
of civilian duties during emergencies." Only after it was very carefully explained 
that they were not being asked to leave their jobs to do reserve work, but would 
only be called on in case of grave emergency, such as air raids or invasion, when 
ordinary business would not be conducted anyway, was cooperation secured. (Lewis A-15) 

These difficulties did not discourage the Council members: 


"It is obvious that hundreds of people in this country, distressed 
by the tragedies of past events and by the shape of things to come, are 
ready, willing and able to do something for their country...They will 
close their ranks for whatever eventuality might arise from the gravest 
emergency in this country's history. Shocking events of the last two 
years have proven that no nation is safe with successful and formidable 
aggressors on the loose. Nor are the citizens of Clatsop county, in an 
isolated northwest outpost of the broad land...free in this day to feel 
invulnerable, ignored or unimportant. The obvious record of this war 
irrevocably proves that all nations, all people--no matter where or how 
they live--must be prepared to defend themselves..." (Lewis, A-9) 
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Volunteers were asked to fill out questionnaires giving their preferences 
in some line of "cooperative defense activity". There were six preferences 
listed for men and 13 for women, the selections later being narrowed down and 
grouped in allied divisions. For the men, work was available as police and 
fire reserves, aircraft observers, air raid wardens, first aid personnel, and 
a miscellaneous classification that included a great number of emergency opera- 
tions. The women were given their choice of work as home nurses, fire watchers, 
first aid volunteers, nutrition aides, control center service, motor corps drivers, 
aircraft warning personnel and others. 

In the period from June 1941 up until December, 1941, more than 800 persons 
in a county of 24,000 population--or almost all of the available manpower in the 
county--registered voluntarily for some phase of civilian defense. County trea- 
surer, Ben Burnes, was the appointed chairman in charge of registration of civil 
defense workers. 

Information revealed in the registrations was then categorized for assign- 
ment of volunteers to work in their preferred field, if possible, within their 
precinct or general area, or in one of the seven major divisions. Classes were 
then organized, and instructors obtained from departments with experienced per- 
sonnel. Army Air Corps handled aircraft warning training, organized under CDC 
chairman Charles Henrys, and air raid warden training, under Rex Haynie. The 
Red Cross and Health Association handled first aid and rescue training, working 
with Dr. E.E. Berg and Deputy Sheriff Myron E. Jones. Local police handled re- 
serve police training, with help from the state police and the F.B.I. Beginning 
in October, 1941, the F.B.I. offered a Civilian defense course for local police, 
with part of the program dedicated to anti-subversive measures. The fire depart- 
ment also provided trainers, and outside experts in all fields came to share their 
specialized knowledge. 

Started on October 15, 1941, with the opening of the aircraft observation 
post at Knappa, the Northwestern Oregon Aircraft Observation unit “proved to be 
one of the most efficient and certainly among the most constantly loyal of the 
precautionary units." It's headquarters--the Astoria Control Center--was first 
located over the city jail. (Lewis, D-21) 

Mrs. E.C. Propst, “widely experienced teletype and telegraph operator", was 
appointed supervisor of the Air Raid Control Center at the Astoria Police Station. 
She assured would-be volunteers that "a highly scientific knowledge is not neces- 
sary" to work at the control center receiving station, and instruction would be 
given to help them perform their job. (Lewis, D-4) “Alert volunteers with clear 
speaking voices and steady temperaments", however, were needed "in large quantities 
to keep the center functioning around the clock." (Lewis p-5 ) 

Other control centers were located in Portland, Hood River, St. Helens, Tilla- 
mook, Forest Grove, McMinville, Salem, Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, Marshfield, Rose- 


burg, Grant's Pass, and Medford: 
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The system of lookouts, communications, signals and routine which governed the 
center and the outlying aircraft observation spots was worked out by Charles Henrys, 
organizer, under Mike Coscovich, Air Warden Chairman for CDC, in conjunction with 
the Army Air Corps. 

Aircraft observers were scattered at vantage points throughtout the county, with 
stations at Cannon Beach, Gearhart, Knappa, Lewis & Clark, and Astoria. Astoria's 
observation post, located "on the very nose of the Astoria Peninsula, near the Edward 
Elfving residence in Astor Court," was established on April 8, 1942. Commanding a 
“wide view of the bar, all of the lower river and territory to the north and south... 
it is probably among the most important posts in the county and on the coast." (Lewis, 
D-6). It was continually plagued with a shortage of man- (or more precisely, woman-) 
power. Mrs. H. V. Wygant “mothered" the Astoria aircraft observation post as its 
chief observer from its opening day until she surrendered the office to Mrs. Emil 
Bjork in January, 1943. “Aided by other civilians who accepted service as high honor 
and put in their stint without complaint,’ she worked to overcome “public inertia and 
indifference until she could be assured that the observation post would be manned 
around the clock in fair weather and in foul." (Lewis, D-11) Volunteers, mostly wo- 
men, worked long shifts to keep the post operating day and night, helping to build 
an efficient and reliable service. 

Keeping eyes and ears alert for any sign of approaching enemy planes, observers 
were under orders to flash their news by telephone to the Astoria Control Center. 
which was linked with signalling devices installed by the Army Air Corps Second 
Interceptor Division, to the Portland Filter Center. The signal to blackout the 
area, or the announcement of the approach of enemy raiders would be relayed back 
from Portland. All citizens were to respond to a series of short blasts on "all 
signalling devices" (including radio) by turning out all lights visible from the 
outside. Those on the highways were to pull over to the side of the road and 
turn out the lights. No one was to smoke or light a match outside. Air raid 
wardens and other energency personnel were to report to duty stations. Regular 
drills were conducted for air raid wardens, first aid workers, rescue and evacua- 
tion workers, police and fire reserves, so that all could act effectively should 
an actual attack occur. 


“Air raid wardens are perhaps the most important individuals in 
the whole Civilian De ense set-up in time of emergency, even though to 
the warden himself his job may not seem to amount to much. He is going 
to be the first and perhaps the only person to come into quick contact 
with injured in case of bombing in his district. If he has the proper 
training, he can save lives, instead of standing by helplessly...It is 
not enough for the warden to be out patrolling his beat telling people 
to keep their lights off. He must know what to do and how to do it 
swiftly when the emergency does strike. 

.--The tired citizen who comes home at the end of his day's work 
.---would much prefer to sit at home and read a book or putter in the 
garden to going out for an hour or two of first aid instruction. Un- 
questionably, taking such instruction is a sacrifice. Yet it is vital..."" 
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It was announced that Clatsop County, along with several other counties through- 


out Oregon, was to experience a 15-minute blackout drill, as part of an “immense" 
4-day air raid test to be conducted by the Army Air Corps in the western section 
of the U.S. between October 28 and November 2, 1941. The simulated aerial seige 
of the Pacific Northwest, set to test the elaborate defense network manned by 
14,000 civilians, however, was delayed, “because of very unfavorable weather." 
The 150 ‘attack' planes were grounded until the weather cleared. The blackout 
went ahead as scheduled, and was rated a success, in spite of minor accidents-—- 
a police prowl car sideswiped a taxi at low speed and an air raid warden cracked 
a hip ina fall. In subsequent blackout drills, signals and regulations were 
standardized across the county and the state. All vehicles permitted to operate 
had to be equipped with dark oilcloth or rubber masks firmly attached over the 
headlights, with a horizontal slit in the lower portion about 1/2" x 3", covered 
inside with “not less than two thicknesses of blue cellophane or lacquer paint." 
Taillights could show only 1/4" of light. For operating on the open highway, be- 
yond the city limits, half the light could be unhooded, if the exposed part was 
painted blue. (Lewis, E-7) 

Astorians had great pride and confidence in their civilian air watchers and 
air raid wardens. 

"In California recently, the air raid chief in Los Angeles scorched the 
Civilian defenders for failing to report, with one exception, a squadron of 
planes sent over the city as a test. That won't happen here," the Astorian 
Budget reported proudly on December 14, 1942. 

In November of 1942, the first NBC “Eyes Aloft" Gold Trophy Award cup to be 
presented to an aircraft observation post in the Portland Filter Center area was 
given to the Knappa observation post, "for outstanding service to the 4th Airborne 
Command of the U.S. Army Air Forces." Mrs. Robert (Buddala) Vincent, chief ob- 
server during the one year period in which the outstanding record of service was 
set, was honored at a banquet given by the 200 volunteer observers. (Lewis, D-9) 

“Eyes Aloft" was a program which featured the civilian aircraft observers 
across the country, a regular Monday night feature of the NBC radio network. 

On March 17, 1943, D.J. Lewis, C.D. Coordinator, commented on stories of 
the "red" alert in Los Angeles the day before, where people had flocked to the 
streets and housetops and were "disappointed" when the planes overhead proved to 
be friendly. He was satisfied, he said, “that Astoria would never find itself 
in a similar situation in the event of an air raid...Our wardens are too active 
to permit such an occurance here...They would see that people took cover and 
traffic was stopped immediately." (Lewis, D-15) 

A second “Eyes Aloft" award was presented to Patrick Bacon, chief observer 
at the Seaside Aircraft Warning Post on March 27, 1943, "for outstanding service 


when the lives of two men were saved because Charles Voorhees, on duty at the 
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post, reported a plane which crashed into the sea off the beach at Gearhart." 

Lt. Willian L. Haynes of the IV Fighter Command, Portland, commented when 
he presented the trophy: 

"Citizens of these United States can sleep without fear of inva- 

sion and carry on their daily tasks as the eyes and ears of the volun- 

teer observers are on the alert for enemy planes, and any attack by the 

Japs would be costly." (Lewis, D-14) 

"When war struck on December 7, it found Astoria and-Clatsop County probably 
as well prepared as any quarter of the nation, with the possible exception of the 
northeastern states and northern New England, where precautions against extension 
of -the Atlantic war had long been observed." On December 8, a complete blackout 
of. the lower Columbia region was called for 6 p.m., and was complete only a few 
minutes after the deadline, distinguishing Astoria as probably the first totally 
blacked out city in the nation following the stroke of war. More than 1200 air 
raid wardens in the county exhibited "high efficiency" patroling their beats 
throughout all the cities and in rural areas during the first few blackouts, con- 
tinuing on call and intraining afterward. (Lewis, I-2) 

What had been somewhat desultory participation in civilian defense activities 
was suddenly vitalized with the onset of war. As submarine activity and the scare 
of air invasion brought the reality of war home, participation soared. 

On February 17, President Roosevelt asserted on radio that it was "perfectly 
possible" for an American city to be shelled or bombed without warning. Six days 
later, a Japanese sub surfaced off Santa Barbara, while the President was speaking 
to the nation in one of his “fireside chats", and fired a score of cannon shells 
into a petroleua complex. 

On February 24, there was a "phantom" airstrike over Los Angeles, which set 
off sirens and antiaircraft cannon, which fired for over an hour and sent 1430 
shells at the planes...which were not Japanese, if they were there at all. 

An A-B article of February 27, 1942, notes that the "scare of planes over 
Los Angeles and the submarine shelling of Santa Barbara brought about a marked in- 
crease in first aid class attendance." By January 26, 1942, there were an estima- 
ted 1500 people in Clatsop County enrolled in 68 classes in various locations. 
Programs were set up for training groups in industry and business, as well as 
interested individuals. Businesses were encouraged to have all personnel given 
first aid training. (Lewis, G-12) 

Other areas of Civilian Defense also showed a great increase in activity in 
the first few months of the war. 

Dave Lewis, former employee of Lovell Auto Company, and a former member of 
the Royal Air force from Canada, was named Coordinator of Civilian Defense on 
January 1, 1942, and appointed Ration Administrator. A Welchman, with several 
immediate relatives in the war zone, he took an intense interest in the defense 


program from the beginning, and proved an able executive. 
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By December 7, an organization of almost 50 reserves for Astoria auxillary 
police had been trained and given diplomas of graduation by officials.’ Reserves 
for the fire department: were organized and trained to supplement the city's regu- 
lar fire fighting personnel. Civilian fire watcher$S had been designated to watch 
for “fires that break out in scattered places during an attack," and trained to 
take appropriate measures. Selected men from regular and reserve police were 
formed into bomb squads, to remove "dud bombs, or those failing to explode because 
of delayed action fuses." (Lewis, E-30) 

Squads of volunteers were formed for the purpose of rescuing persons trapped 


in debris and to shut off broken gas, electric and water lines. 


Demolition and clearance crews, road repair gangs and decontamination squads 
to fight the aftermath of gas attack were organized, calling on the services of 
local labor unions to find the 100 skilled men, competent for the work of sewer, 
water line, and street repair, and the clearing of wreckage from streets. Local 
contractors and owners of equipment such as trucks, air compressors, gas shovels, 
concrete mixers, etc., were instructed to make these things available on short 
notice. Lists of stockpiles of critical materials, such as sewer pipe, sand, ce- 
ment, gravel, crushed rock, fill material and others were compiled for use in an 
emergency. Special quantities of chlorine were set aside to protect the Astoria 
water supply and extra guards were placed on the city's water pipe. Vital records 
of utility connections were assembled in reasonably safe quarters for their pro- 
tection in case of bombing. Plans were made for emergency communication and the 
disruption of electrical service. 

A gas decontamination division was organized, headed by Peter Paulsen of 
the Owl Drug Company, who worked closely with Harold Olsvick, city engineer. 
Druggists and laboratory men were organized to handle decontamination work at 


three stations in eastern,central and western Astoria. (Lewis, F-4) 


Because of reports reaching this country that Japan was using poison gas 
in her China aggression, and “might conceivably even drop a gas-filled bomb or 
two along the Pacific coast", the subject was of more than passing interest to 
Astorians. Experts came to reassure their audiences that the “effectiveness of 
gas- attacks is overstressed", and that “mortality is very low in comparison with 
other forms of attack." The danger of panic and morale collapse among civilians 
was considered to be the gravest risk, but one that could be alleviated by educa- 
tion and "“comménsense" precautions. Because of its position near the country's 
outer defenses, the CDC had been issued gas masks as well as other emergency 
supplies, and these were distributed to volunteer workers. (Lewis, F-2) 

Youths from 15 to 21 years of age were organized into a corps of messengers 


which would function if other means of communication were cut off. Volunteers 
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for this service had to be able to ride bicycles, motorcycles, and in some cases, 
to drive cars. Sgt. Ed Hansen of the Astoria City Police was instrumental in 
organizing the Astoria messengers. He explained to his charges that civilian 
defense in England relied almost entirely, in its early days, on the Boy Scouts. 
(Boy Scouts here had their own emergency service program.) The boys were divided 
into squads for training, and contests in semaphoring, rope-tying in the dark 
and message writing in the dark were staged. The boys were all fingerprinted 
and given identification tags. 

At the first meeting of the messenger service volunteers, Sgt. Ed Hansen 
explained and demonstrated incendiary bombs and methods to combat them. Also 
on the agenda was “rope tieing, message passing, music and entertainment." 33 


boys were registered at this meeting. (Lewis, E-28) 


Each observation post and each casualty station was to have a messenger 


crew to supplement its communication system. 


In October, 1942, Lewis assessed the difficulties of organizing an adequate 
messenger service: "...More older boys are needed, while it is the younger boys who 


show the most enthusiasm. At least 120 boys," he added, “are needed in the service. 


A 24-page instruction booklet, with 70 illustrations, entitled “Official 
Air Raid Instructions", was issued by the state of Oregon and distributed to 
“every home in this area“ in March of '42. It was alleged to contain "all the 
vital information necessary to the average citizen in case of enemy air raid." 
Residents were urged to"hang the manual with the telephone book or place it 
in the blackout room of their home.” Material in this manual was based on lessons 
learned by the British from the disasterous fire that gutted the city center of 
London during the December 29, 1940, air blitz, and its contents had been checked 
for accuracy by army state and local defense authorities. It urged citizens to 
take responsibility to extinguish any blaze in or near their home, equipping 
themselves as necessary, and keeping pails of water on hand. Sand piles were 
deposited around the city, and residents were told to help themselves to a suf- 


ficient amount, and to keep it on hand at all times. 


A blood donors organization was formed in February, 1942, and a blood 
typing program begun. 

First Aid Squadrons were established at R.E. Watkins, Werner Smith's, Joe 
Egger's, Elliot's Service Station, Earl Hamilton's and at the El Sereno Camp. 
Equipment was purchased through the VFW auxiliaries paper drives or the Rebekahs. 

In August of 1942, Colonel Thomas G. Thomas, Director of the war Department's 
Civilian Protection School in Seattle, came to give a demonstration of how to fight 


incendiary and other types of bombs and treat injuries they cause. 
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Identification tags were ordered for all school children, in spite of some 
protests about "frightening" the youngsters, and tagging began in April, 1942. 
School children were later given instruction in air raid survival and drilled 
in evacuation procedures. 

All active civilian volunteer workers were required by the FBI to be finger- 
printed in February, beginning with volunteer patrolmen and air raid wardens. 
Personal identification cards were issued by the Defense Council at the time 
the prints were taken. The 850 members of the Portland, Oregon Longshoremen's 
Union requested, two days after Pearl Harbor, that they be fingerprinted, as a 
proof of their loyalty and a part of the effort against subversion. At the be- 
ginning of 1941, the FBI files held 15 million sets of prints; by June of 1942, 
they had 35 million sets. (Kennett, 80 ) 

A radio announcement by Secretary of War Stimson the day after Pearl Harbor 
asked all defense industries to take special measures against sabotage. Plans 
for providing protection for Astoria's waterfront were discussed at a meeting 
on February 10, 1942, of military authorities, federal agencies and representa- 
tives of fish packing firms, oil companies and the Clatsop County court. A simi- 
lar program was taking shape in Portland, at the same time. 

Also organized during this period were the Clatsop County Home Guard--"the 


“Minute Men" ready to protect the home front against invaders or saboteurs..." 


Mel H. Callender, former National Guard officer, was nominated for the 
captaincy of the "proposed State Guard Company of Astoria" on January 29, 1942. 
A World War I veteran, he had served as a National Guardsman under both General 
Baker, and Colonel Ralph Cowgill, the two men who headed the wartime guard of 
the state. The new State Guard Company, composed of 3 officers and 60 enlisted 
men (46 privates), was formally mustered in on the night of March 12, 1942, at 
a ceremony at the Elks temple. Like most state guard units which came into be- 
ing after the Federal government began to call up the National Guard, this one 
relied heavily on World War I veterens. Unlike similar units in other states, 
however, this unit, according to Colonel Ralph Cowgill, state commander of the 
Guard, “would be organized strictly as a combat unit" which would, in case of 
enemy attack, go under army direction. The company was not to be used for strike- 
breaking, guard or evacuation duty, or similar jobs. The company was equipped 
with new Enfield rifles from the Federal arsenal, and would eventually receive 
uniforms. It was housed in the basement of the City Hall building. (Lewis, H-3) 
According to a report by Charles Henrys, county timber cruiser and a leading 
figure in the organization of the Seaside State Guard, on March 19, 1942, most of 


the men in the company "want to engage in actual defense of Clatsop County, and 
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have a yearning for participation in guerilla tactics in the woods with which 
they are familiar...like the Tillamook guerillas who were recently legalized." 
As constituted, the companies were subject to call to go anywhere in Oregon. 

It is not known whether these home guard units had specific charter to take 
action against insurrectionists, saboteurs and fifth columnists, as was common 
in other states, but it is obvious that this was a source of concern in the 
area. Civilians of Clatsop County were urged to aid law enforcement officers 
and military authorities in a campaign to keep saboteurs from firing Oregon's 
valuable forests and destroying crops, factories and homes during the dry summer 


months. 

"The 'battle of Oregon' may be fought in the millions of acres of 
forest land in this state...Smoke from enemy started forest fires would 
serve as an ideal smoke screen for enemy bombers to pierce our airfighters 
protective forces," Sheriff Paul Kearney pointed out. “We on the home 
front must be on guard....Our forest lands will be the probable target 
for attack from enemies within our borders. We must be on guard and 
alert to prevent any sabotage of our resources, for men fighting fires 
cannot produce lumber and other materials of war which our armed forces 
need so badly." (Lewis, E-41) 

The xenophobia fostered by the nation's fixation with the largely ficticious 
subversive, bolstered by exposes in the sensationalist press and by spy 
books and movies, resulted in tragic dislocation of a portion of Clatsop County's 
population--the Japanese Americans, a subject that will be dealt with in a seperate 
section of this paper. Suffice it to say, at this point, that in the mind of 
those who dwelt on the northwest coast, the enemy was Japan, and the measures 
that were taken to prepare for attack in the first few months were directed 
against that enemy. 

A Coast Guard Auxilliary was formed, consisting of a "flotilla" of 
local fishing boats equipped with first aid equipment, emergency rations 
and signalling devices adequate for 24 hours emergency service. Captain 
Richard H,.Ball was in charge of the CGA Division. 

Periodic mobilization tests called for the boats and their crews to 
“take care of various simulated emergencies." In the mobilization of Flotilla 
No. 56 at Svenson in January of 1943, exercises included “rescue" of the com- 
mander from his flagship (and designated hospital boat), the "Donnie Lee", 
which had been supposedly sunk by shells; the diversion of river traffic and 
clearing of theoretical mines, and "rescue tasks that resulted from fires at 
the Paragon Packing Company, CRPA Elmore Cannery, and on a fish boat..." 
Boats also engaged in transporting "injured persons" to hospitals and conducted 
a ferry service across Young's Bay after the Young's Bay Bridge was supposedly 


blown up. Communication with the shore during these exercises was maintained 
through Coast Guard radios and radio-equipped vehicles on shore, and also by 
“flashing light signals". 

Control of amateur radios was relaxed after March, 1943, and some were 
used, after their application for permits had been accepted, by the army, as 


an auxilliary communication service. 


"That the regulation gillnet boat is capable of accomodating 30 to 35 
people in a possible evacuation move and would be of great value in case of 
flood or disaster was proven" at a mobilization of the five Division forces 
at Cathlamet in June, 1943. 

More than 50 Coast Guard Auxil iary vessels and 100 auxil iary crew 
members participated in that mobilization. 

Personnel of the Astoria Auxil iary District Organization was as follows: 
Charles Reynold, Commander, Flotilla No. 56, Astoria; William Puuistinen, Com- 

’ mander, Flotilla No. 57, Svensen; William Westerholm, Commander, Flotilla No. 
59, Brownsmead; William Dixon, Commander, Flotilla 510, Cathlamet and Puget 
Island; and Chester Hartley, Commander, Flotilla 511, Clatskanie. 

The Coast Guard leased ground near the Young's Bay bridge, once occupied by 
the local yacht club, for its headquarters under Jess Wright, captain of the port. 
It erected a substantial, one-story building and improved the existing floats and 
made other improvements which, it was thought at the time, would make the site 
suitable for a yacht club which “will be a distinct credit to the community". 

Wright, a former Astoria stevedoring company operator, succeeded Com. M.P. 
Jensen as port captain, whose jurisdiction extended over considerable lower Columbia 
area. Wright assisted in development of the excellent Coast Guard reserve, and 
"built up pleasant relations between the coast guard and civilians...through the 
cooperation with the city of Astoria in fire fighting and other municipal problems." 
Also under his jurisdiction was “one of the most vital and dangerous projects on 
the river--the loading of ammunition and explosives.” (Lewis, C-12) 

Special first aid emergency posts, emergency hospitals, nurses and trained 
reserve nurses were organized to provide emergency medical services. 

The Presbyterian Church in Astoria was designated a casualty station, to 
be sponsored and staffed by the Thursday Club. Alderbrook Presbyterian Church 
and Captain Gray School were also designated casualty stations. 

A volunteer ambulance corps, under Carl Monsen, was formed to evacuate the 
sick and injured if emergency should arise. Registration was limited to appli- 
cants 18 years of age and older who held a standard Red Cross first aid card. 
Thirty-six ‘girl ambulance drivers' were recruited for the Astoria unit, provided 
with uniforms and quartered in the Defense Council headquarters on 24-hour service. 

A corps of women drivers was created, listing more than 125 volunteers, to 
operate vehicles for the Red Cross, and the Defense Council, to carry messages, 
equipment or personnel for emergency duty. 
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The Astoria unit of the Oregon Women's Ambulance Corps was designated the first 
platoon, Company A, in the first battalion of the first regiment of the corps. 
The Warrenton unit was known as the second platoon, Company A, first battalion. 
Other cities in the county organized similar groups. Cannon Beach had its 
emergency hospital headquarters at the home of the local CDC chairman, Roy 
Becker. He reported in January of 1942 that the town was prepared to evacuate, 
if necessary, within a matter of minutes, with all the aged, infirm and young 
assigned protective assistance for the action. Seaside's eighth platoon closed 
registration for the corps after enrolling its 35th member. An article in the 
January 16, 1942, Budget-Astorian describes the training of the Seaside enrollees 
as follows: 

“Classes were resumed...with military drill at the Bungalow 

ballroom under the supervision of Colonel Charles Steinhauser, and 

motor mechanics in the council chamber under the direction of Glenn 

Beacock. A new first aid class started...under the supervision of 

Dr. J.E. Vinson. Members who had finished first aid started litter 

Grill under the direction of Harry Kurtz." (Lewis) 

A truck of some sort was made available for emergency rescue work from 
December 8, the day after Pearl Harbor, but after a young local soldier, Dick 
Pershing, was drowned in the river in November, a group at the Labor Temple had 
begun to agitate for a first aid car that would be completely equipped to handle 
most accidents or disasters that might occur. This project was quickly adopted 
by the community and a Disaster Car Committee was set up, with Wayne Osterby as 
chairman and R. C. Cole as secretary-treasurer. Contributions came in from all 
the 16 labor locals, and all the usual community service clubs and groups (rotary, 
Moose, etc.). Contributions also came from groups which reflect the ethnic origins 
of the community and something of its interests: Teutonia Lodge, Order of Rune- 
berg, Knights and Ladies of Kaleva, Danish Brotherhood, Sons and Daughters of 
Norway, Scandinavian Benevolent Society, Astoria Jewish Council, Neighbors of 
Woodcraft, Art Exchange Club, and the Clatsop County Duck Hunters Association. 

Around $700 was raised, which was insufficient to purchase the car, so 
Clatsop County put up $1200, and the money already raised went for equipment. 
Equipment included a resuscitator, a 12-foot boat, oars, life ring, life vest, 
electric hand lanterns, flashlights, four blankets, sheets, bath towels, arm 
and leg traction splints, wood splints, grappling hooks, wrecking bar, crow bar, 
blocks, snatch blocks and cables, rope, twine, crosscut saw, hacksaw, axes, pick, 
long-handled shovel, wire cutters, jack, stirrup pumps, six buckets, foamite 
extinguisher, pyrene garden hose, hot water thermo bottle, and four stretchers. 
Included in the first aid equipment were rubber sheets, scissors, rubbing alcohol, 
Red Cross cotton and bandages, first aid gauze bandages, germicidal soap, adhe- 
sive plaster, Tanipaste tubes, iodine, tablets of asperin, surgeons' gloves, 
rubber gloves, boric acid, sodium bicarbonate, chlorinated lime, copper sulphate, 
triangular bandages, hot water bottles, wash basin, first aid kits and cheese 
cloth. 


The car was stored at the main fire station, and was available for use 32 
24 hours a day. Several firemen were fully trained to operate it. Defense 
school students did the woodwork inside, and some of the work was done by fire- 
men, in their spare time. It had room inside for two attendants. A hand- 
cranked siren, which could be converted to run off the battery, was donated 
by Lovell Auto Company. The car was radio-equipped. 

A civilian Motor Transportation Corps was not organized until May 20, 
1943. Bus, taxi, and truck drivers, mechanics and servicemen were invited to 
join the organization, under James Lathrop, safety expert for the stage line. 
The volunteers met twice weekly at the Oregon Motor State Shops at 16th and 
Exchange, for training in convoy and evacuation work, traffic safety, night 
driving, map reading and war gasses, as well as close order drill, march tech- 
niques and hand signals. First Sgt.James O. Lang, Sgt,Norman A. Henroll, and 
Staff Sgt. Jack Cockrahan of Ft. Stevens conducted the training. 

Chairman Lee Belcher, manager of the Pillsbury-Astoria Flour Mills, and 
his necessities committee organized to provide the public with information on 
emergency housing, clothing and food for a city under attack, and located tem- 
porary kitchens, housing and sources of food, keeping all information in an up- 
to-date file. 


Women, under the direction of Mrs. Afton Zundel of CDC and the sponsorship 
of the Red Cross, created 17 centers in Astoria "to feed victems or workers during 
assault on this city." Mrs. Zundel said, "Theirs is a true labor of patriotism." 
Each center was prepared to cook meals and wash dishes for from 50 to 100 people, 
and members met to work out the details of "menus, quantity recipes and sanitary 
regulations." (Lewis, E-38) 

About 1000 cases of emergency food was stored at the County Farm in July, 
including 300 cases of canned milk, 250 cases of grapefruit juice, 200 cases of 
pork and beans, and a number of cases of dehydrated soup. Sacks of flour and of 
dried prunes were also stored. Workers had to turn the evaporated milk periodi- 
cally to keep it from spoiling. Eleven other places in Oregon served as food 
depots. 

The food came from the Agricultural Marketing Administration, and was ap- 
parently purchased originally as surplus food for distribution through local 
welfare agencies or school lunch programs. 

This food was released April 27, 1943, “for lend-lease shipments, for feeding 
Japanese at relocation centers" or redistribution to welfare agencies. "“Weevils 
got into the flour and worms into the prunes" and these supplies were destroyed 
before the release took place. (Lewis, E-77) 


"Over the state, about 10,000 pounds of dried skimmed milk, 69,000 
cans of canned milk, 25,000 pounds of white flour, 40,000 pounds of dried 
beans, 60,000 cans of pork and beans, 90,000 cans of tomatoes, 18,000 
pounds of peanut butter and 15,000 pounds of dehydrated soup were stored." 
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All communities arranged new or distinctive warning whistles--eliminating - 
or replacing those, like the signal on the Youngs Bay Bridge, that were too 
similar to the airraid sirens--and standardized signal systems to warn of the 
impending air raid. As tests were carried out to eliminate ‘dead spots' in the 
system, more whistles were added. Astoria finally had six, when the installa- 
tion of the 'mockingbird' steam whistle at the CRPA plant at the foot of Hume 
Avenue and Bond Street was completed in April, 1942. The 7 1/2 h.p. siren in- 
stalled over the city hall in Seaside was clearly heard in Gearhart, Stanley 


Acres and Ocean Vista. This siren was tested with a short blast at noon each 


day for the duration. 
On August 19, 1942, the entire Pacific coast was declared a "dim-out zone", 


by order of the Western Defense Command. It was "lights out" for the duration for 
outdoor advertising, theatre and night club signs, and every other sort of un- 
necessary outside light from Canada to Mexico and up to 150 miles inland. Es- 
sential lighting--street lights, industrial lights and traffic signals--were dimmed, 
either by reducing the wattage of bulb or by painting out most of the light. House- 
holders pulled their shades if they lived near the sea. Motorists used parking 
lights and reduced speed to 15 mph between one-half hour after sundown and one- 

half hour before sunrise. The object of all this was to eliminate the "umbrellas" 
of glare against which enemy subs could silhouette and attack allied shipping, and 
by which enemy planes could target cities from a great distance. 

Astoria garages were “equipped with charts and plans, and in most cases, 
equipment to provide the necessary installation of juice resistant units to re- 
duce lights to 250 candlepower." 

Astoria city lighting, previously turned out at night, were painted to direct 
the glow downward. 

Citizens were warned that the city dim-out was a permanent war-time status, 
and “enforcement will be strict, once owners of vehicles are given fair chance to 
adjust their lights. Police have been ordered to keep sharp lookout for reckless 
drivers, with the promise of a complete crackdown against any driver operating his 
car recklessly." (Lewis, E-59) 

Violations of dim-out rulings were at first enforced only by city police, al- 
though everyone was encouraged to encourage others to comply. "The army is check- 
ing constantly on enforcement of the dimout in this area, and constant policing by 
local people is needed in order to prevent carelessness." On April 25, 1943, en- 
forcement was placed under the control of the state, and state and county lawmen 


could arrest offenders. (Lewis, E-76) 
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The accomplishments of those first few months were actrectdinany Even if 
the first aid training of the volunteer auxilliaries was only enough to enable 
them to be a “slight help" and not sufficient to qualify them as "trained first- 
aiders", it was a beginning, and the skeleton of an adequate Civilian Defense 
force was in place, in training, and beginning to put on some "muscle". 

By February of 1943, Dave Lewis was able to say, “I'm not afraid of an emer-— 


gency here now." 


“An enemy air raid has three purposes, first to destroy or cripple 
defense production, secondly to disorganize communications and transport 
and lastly to break the morale of the civilian population through fire, 
destruction and casualties. 

The purpose of the protective division of the Civilian Defense set- 
up is to frustrate these aims by controlling the movements of the popula- 
tion, directing them to air raid shelters, etc; repairing mains, power 
and gas lines, reopening streets and restoring communications, extin- 
guishing incendiary fires, rescuing persons trapped in buildings, giving 
first aid and hospitalizing those who need it, and providing food and 
shelter for the homeless. 

The protective division goes through three stayges--first the train- 
ing period, then the test period and finally the alert period. Astoria's 
Civilian Defense squads are now largely in the alert period—when educa- 
tion is continued, inspection of equipment carried on and all possible 
improvements made in organization." (Lewis, A-34) 


It would be erroneous to assume that this had been accomplished without a 
struggle. As long weeks passed with no further sign of activity on the part of 
the enemy, and one “alarmless day" followed another, the threat of war began 
again to seem remote, and the CDC was forced once more to carry its program 
forward in spite of “indifference among many persons." The warning that unless 
citizens continued to contribute time, effort and enthusiasm to preparedness, 
“we're apt to be caught napping," fell on deaf ears, and more and more often 
the complaint was heard that volunteers weren't showing up at their appointed 
tasks. 


“As was expected, the enthusiasm for Civilian Home Defense that 
was generated in the first week of the war has cooled off here. The 
host of alert volunteers, necessary to carry on routine and not neces- 
sarily emergency duties of guarding this part of the world from the 
enemy has shrunk considerably in size. Some units of the program are 
carrying on well, notably the air raid observers who continue their 
24-hour vigil..." (Lewis, E-72) 


As early as February 23, 1942, the following statement appeared in the As- 


torian Budget: 


“Despite the confusion and rumor and grimness of much of it, the 
people in this part of the world continue their business pretty much 
as usual. They have shown much less hysteria or fear or alarm here 
than have those in the interior, who have been ridiculously frightened 
by the “plight" of those living near the coast. It is often said here 
that the big handicap facing coastal populations in this war is not that 
required in organizing efficient civilian defense but rather is that 
growing out of the unnecessary concern and ignorance of people inland, 
who regard the coastal regions as a kind of no-man'-land. One of the 
biggest tasks of local people is to convince those inland dwellers that 
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the coastal communities are not blanketed by severe dangers that are 
having the effect of stalemating business and trade. The problem of 
how to meet the misconceptions of Eastern business houses and to urge 
their continued promotional activity is bothering Pacific Coasters from 
Seattle to San Diago." (Lewis, A-29) 


While some focused on the continuing danger of enemy invasion, others were 
more concerned that the area might miss out on the profits that might be reaped 
from a wartime boom. 

James M. Landis, director of the Office of Civilian Defense, declared the 
Pacific coast to be one of the "hottest spots in the United States for enemy 
attack", and urged that the pace of civilian defense “be stepped up to a wartime 
temp immediately." The coast had been granted priority on all civilian defense 
equipment, and every effort was made to rush the needed supplies there. His 
attitude was shared, it seemed by the Associated Press. Because they considered 
Astoria as among the likely locations for enemy assaults against the Pacific 
Coast, they sent photographers to take pictures of downtown Astoria, and cer- 
tain industrial sites for use in illustrating features of the city should it 
be subjected to aerial bombing. 

Secretary of State Earl Snell, speaking at the Chamber of Commerce in 
Astoria, however, seemed to feel that Astoria might be overlooked by its own 
federal government. He called for a renewed effort to attract defense industries 


to Oregon. 


“There are plants and contracts going to the state to the north 
of us, and plants going to the state to the south of us while Oregon's 
advantages are practically overlooked. ‘There must be a definite reason 
for this, and I, for one, believe that it can be located and removed... 
Certainly we have no quarrel with the War Department if it insists that 
these plants should be located further inland, but reports from Washing- 
ton indicate that that is not entirely the case." (Lewis, I-1) 


Harry Whitten, writing for the -Astorian-Budget, reported, rather smugly, 
early in 1942 that “the basic economy of the city has not been greatly changed" 
by the fact of war, since the basis of Astoria's economy was food production-- 
fishing and dairying, “and all attempts will be made to expand, instead of dis- 
rupt these lines. Production of lumber is likewise essential to the war and 
important to Astoria." The shortages, rationing and price controls which would 
disrupt even these basic industries to some extent had not yet been felt. (Lewis, I-2) 

"The pinch of war and its home front companion, rationing, has come 
close to the farmers of America, and those in Clatsop County are no excep- 
tion. The ‘heat is on' for them to produce more beef, more pork, more 
poultry, eggs, butter and milk, and yet they must learn to count each 
gallon of gas, check tires, and patch and repair essential machinery, to 
mention only a few of their headaches. 

Rationing of farm machinery dates from November, 1942, but long before 


that, in fact by early summer, it was impossible to find many types of equip- 
‘ment in stock at hardware and farm stores...." (Lewis, P-41) 
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Farms in this county were pretty well equipped with machinery for the 
type of farming done, but the growing lack of manpower has made it neces- 
sary to do many tasks by machinewhich would ordinarily be done with hired 


help..." (Lewis, P-41) ' 

Logging was hit hardest by the shortage of rubber, and the rationing of .gaso- 
line. Fishing was hampered by regulations putting many fishing grounds off limits 
because of military installations, and by the shortage of rubber boots and gloves. 
The canneries also felt the shortage of tin. 

Astoria's principal defense industry was the Astoria Marine Construction 
Company, which produced minesweepers for the Navy. It employed 200 men in Febru- 
ary of 1942. “Most of the workmen are local residents, drawn from the abundant 
supply of wooden boat builders who have attained proficiency in this field after 
years of maintenance, construction and repair on the hosts of wooden craft that 


comprise the Astoria fishing fleet." (Lewis, I-2) 


In March of 1943, the Columbia River Packers' Association Shipyard in 
Astoria stepped up its operations to a 53-hour week, paying time and a half for 
the 13 extra hours, and was advertising for men to increase their 100-man crew 
to 400 or 500. A full flow of lumber into the Young's Bay yard and a government 
contract for a series of big U.S. Maritime Commission barges plus the possibility 
of work on the new housing units then under construction at Hammond provided in- 
centive for this vast expansion in production. Because equipment was not then 
obtainable from machine tool manufacturers in either new or used condition, some 
had to be improvised. The company had “installed several pieces of ingenious 
homemade machinery, divised largely by William Wooton, yard general manager, and 


some by other employees..." (Lewis, I-8) 


The war opened up new opportunities for local fishermen, too. 


"With the market thrown open by war's elimination of crab imports 
from Japan, Columbia River operators leaped into the business this year 
on a major scale for the first time, operations beginning in February 
and continuing until now (July, 1942). Catches were scanty during the 
early spring, but for the past month and a half heavy deliveries have 
come to canneries." (Lewis, I-5) 


Civilians were also given training in skills needed in defense industry: 
an exhibition of work done by students at the Defense Industry Training School 
under the supervision of Charles Gibson included: 


",..such items as airplane wing assemblies, amphibian plane 
anchors, pieces of fuselage assemblies, an entire bent shaper ma- 
chine, industrial and machine wiring work, radio assemblies." (Lewis, I-3) 


For awhile, it looked like Clatsop County might be faced with manpower shortage. 


"Population has undergone few shifts heretofore, but it is shifting 
now, with men and their families going to Portland to work in the ship- 
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yards or to Seattle to work at Boeing. To take the place of those who 
go, army and navy officers and their families have been moving in. The 
young men have been leaving." (Lewis, [-2) 


Dairy farmers were troubled with labor shortages: 


“Wages of farm labor have been increased greatly, but farmers still 
have trouble finding men. The labor shortage may make it difficult for 
dairymen to increase their milk production to the extent desired by the 
government." (Lewis, I-2) 


Another article noted: 


"young service station employees going into the army or war in- 
dustries cause a real problem. the number working in the Astoria area 
has declined about 25%, Pete Newbill of Shell Oil estimates. Turnover 
has been large, and many stations are short." (Lewis, I-4) 


With young men in short supply, the nation began to look at the possibility 
of mobilizing women for the work force, should a shortage of manpower arise in 
essential war industries. A trial survey--the first in the nation--was con- 
ducted in Clatsop County February 16, 1942. 400 trained interviewers were 
sent by the Federal Employment Agency to canvass the county house-by-house. 
Women were asked to fill out cards with information on their vocational experi- 
ence, skills and potential abilities, which were to be submitted to Federal: 
Employment Agencies across the state. If hired through these departments, 
they were assured, they would be placed in paid positions “at men's wages", 
not asked to donate their abilities. 

"The government expects women to work in factories, on farms 

and in stores and offices wherever they can take the place of men 

who are fit for the army in a gradual mobilization of the nation's 

fighting and production power for total war." (Lewis, J-1) 

The state of Oregon was the “guinea pig" designated by the federal government 
to test the efficiency of a statewide survey of women for industrial mobiliza- 
tion. 


Locally, the idea of employing women was not greeted with enthusiasm. 


-.--Gasoline distributors...are frankly skeptical of the gals a- 
bility at lubricating cars or performing the other services of a gas 
station man. They doubt if the customers would like it...but if it 
finally becomes necessary to hire girls, they'll do it." (Lewis, I-4) 


The registration of women for the war effort in Clatsop County was dis- 
continued, however, “as there are more women workers that want jobs than there 


are jobs available", according to an article of May 1, 1942. 70% of Clatsop 
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County women registered (6047 out of an estimated 8643 women over 18 in the 
county). Those who registered were divided into 9 major occupational groups: 
professional, 433; clerical, 1601; domestic and service, 1280; agriculture, 
44; lumber, 46; skilled, 17; semiskilled, 811; unskilled, 1815. There were 
228 single women, 890 married without children, 2009 married with children, 
all between 18 and 45 years of age. 1683 were over 45. Those presently em- 
ployed numbered 1237. (Lewis, J-2) 

The fact that women were entering the work force in increasing numbers, how- 
ever, did have social repercussions. 

A check, in February, 1943, on the number of women employed in the area 
found over 500 employed on a year around basis. The committee making the 
report to the community council had talked with representatives of 22 local 
firms and four labor unions, and found that every firm reported increased 
employment of women, and anticipated still further increase. 

The seven leading canneries reported that they would employ over 1200 
women at seasonal labor during the fishing season. 

This led the Community Council to vote to recommend "that application 
be made for Lanham Act funds to assist in financing a day nursery for this 
community." (Lewis, J-4) 

The council was also concerned about the estimated 3000 children in the 
county between ages 7 and 14. Don Jossy, chairman of County Youth Activities 
Council, reported that of that total, about 1000 were active in the 4-H clubs, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts or Campfire Girls, and that another 1000 had expressed 
a wish to join those organizations. The other 1000 were uninterested in join- 
ing. (Lewis, J-4) 

There were other indications that the hectic war years were taking a toll 
on family life. 

In March of 1943, a number of schools, community groups and churches 
petitioned for enforcement of the city's 25-year-old curfew ordinance. The 
law provided that "no boy or girl under 18 years of age shall be on the streets 
between the hours of 10 o'clock in the evening and 5 o'clock in the morning 
unless accompanied by parents or guardians or upon the necessary and legiti- 
mate mission of their parents or guardians." The groups also asked that 
“recreational opportunities of a satisfactory and healthy nature" and a con- 
structive work program be provided to help keep the youngsters “off the streets 
and out of public places" at night. (Lewis, L-6,7) 

Application for operation of an “amusement center" at 515 Commercial was 
filed by George Amato at the same meeting, and referred to City Manager Brewer 


Billie. 
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All-in-all, most residents of Astoria and Clatsop County, swept up as they 
were into a time of turmoil, potential danger and daily change, were not badly off. 
They still have something to tie to: a home, a job, a sense of community, and of 
participation in the defense of America. For some, however, the disruption was 
complete. Through no fault of their own, a small segment of the population lost 
their homes, their jobs, and America lost their skills and loyalty. American citi- 
cens, all of them, many of them long time residents, as loyal as any of their 
neighbors, residents of Japanese ancestry were cruelly uprooted from their homes, 
deprived of their property and sent into "relocation centers". Convicted without 
trial, evicted without due process of law, they were victems of fear and racial 


prejudice, casualties of the propaganda war. 
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THE YELLOW PERIL 


Reports of trees suddenly bursting into flames on the night of Decem- 
ber 12, 1941, on a California beach area occupied by Japanese strawberry growers; 
28 insulators mysteriously shattered near Bonneville Dam; a series of fires in 
the form of an arrow pointed at Seattle--all were incidents picked up and reported 
by the wire services. Many could see in them a sinister pattern. 

All the incidents were thoroughly investigated by the FBI, and all were 
eventually explained. The trees were sheer fiction. The powerlines had been 
sabotaged by "cattle scratching their backs on the wires." The arrow-line of 
fires near Seattle were “only a farmer burning brush as he had done for years." 

Rumors and reports of Japanese subversive activity in Hawaii prior to the 
bombing of Pearl Harbor were also thoroughly investigated, and nothing was found 
to substantiate them. (Kennett, 74) 

Still, the rumors and suspicion persisted and grew. As early as December 18, 
1941, there was talk among General DeWitt's staff of clearing the West Coast of 
Japanese in order to reduce the risk of sabotage. DeWitt himself felt that there 
was “no ground for assuming that any Japanese...though born and raised in the U.S. 
will not turn against this nation when the final test of loyalty comes.’ The general, 
who: regarded the Japanese as "gangsters", saw something “ominous in the unimpeach- 
able conduct of the Japanese, both citizens and aliens" --the very absense of any 
incidents of sabotage engendered suspicions that the entire population was waiting, 
under control from outside forces, for a time to strike effectively. DeWitt found 
‘proof' for his suspicions in the fact that there were no Japanese in the Santa 
Ynez Valley, where there were no military installations of any importance, while 
the Santa Maria Valley, which was filled with strategic sites, was also filled 
with Japanese. He was convinced that mobile radio units were transmitting messages 
to the submarines up and down the whole coast. (Kennett, 74-75) 

Many shared his phobia. 

America's acute sensitivity to the activities of the spy, the saboteur and 
the fifth columnist could be traced back to the exploits--real or fabricated--of 
the Kaiser's secret agents in America in World War I. 


“the Red Scare which had followed had helped to implant the image of 
the hidden, relentless subversive, boring away at a nation's vital core, 
like the worm inside the apple...The Spanish Civil War contributed both 
the phrase "fifth column" and the notion of an internal enemy poised to 
create panic, doubt and confusion--all in perfect coordination with forces 
attacking from the outside. In the American mind, the German military 
successes...were almost as much the work of the fifth column as of the 
Wehrmacht." 
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The astounding collapse of France provided a horrifying example of the 
process at work. Sensationalist exposes of thousands of seemingly loyal Americans 
waiting silently and patiently for order from Berlin found a ready market. The 
‘spy movie', books, and even the daily comic strip exploited the subject and fed 
the nation's fears. A Gallup Poll in September, 1940, asked Americans if they 
thought that fifth columnists were in their communities; 48% said yes. Military 
planners took it as a matter of course that sabotage, espionage and other subver- 
sive acrivities would be attempted on a large scale in any future conflict. 

By 1939, the FBI, the Office of Naval Intelligence, and the Army's G-2 
branch were working together to compile lists of the most likely candidates for 
surveillance--aliens and "“hyphenated-Americans" with ties to potentially hostile 
countries. The Smith Act, passed by Congress in 1940, greatly aided this activity. 
It required the registration of aliens and gave the government powerful weopons 
to fight subversion by either citizen or alien. 

One of the effects of the nation's “war" against subversion was to make 
people scrutinize those around them. There was a generalized xenophobia; who 
and whatever was not 100% American was open to suspicion. Those with another 
heritage might also harbor another allegience. The government was eventually 
obliged to send out notices urging employers not to turn away prospective workers 
simply because they were not of American birth. Those who fell into suspect cate- 
gories suffered affronts which "ranged from minor harassment to major dislocation 
of their lives." (Kennett, 81-82) 

As the threat of war became ever more immediate, Federal. state and local 
authorities all tried to thwart the saboteur by posting guards over likely targets: 
public buildings, bridges, trestles, tunnels, dams, water supplies, etc. Soldiers, 
state guards and local police were pressed into service, assisted at times by 
zeolous citizens. By the end of December, 1941, some 50,000 army troops were 
involved in this activity. At the end of February, it had dropped to 26,000, and 
by the end of 1942 to 8,000. In some cases, state guards took over. In others, 
the watch was abandoned. 

Immediate measures were taken when war was declared to curtail espionage 
activity. An order by the Justice Department curtailed the telephone companies 
from placing international calls for anybody Japanese. On orders from the FBI, 
airlines, buslines and railways refused to accept Japanese passengers. All over 
the country, the FBI began to round up dangerous aliens. 2303 persons were in 
custody by December 10. This swift and well-publicized round-up took much of 
the immediate pressure off of Japanese-Americans, but it confirmed in the mind 
of many that they were under official suspicion and needed to be watched. Rumors 


began to circulate immediately that the Japanese population in Hawaii had actively 
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aided and abetted the enemy in their treacherous attack. Although fully investi- 
gated by the FBI and military, and in no way substantiated, these rumors persis- 
ted and proliferated. 

The Federal Communications Commission announced cancellation of the nation's 
50,000 ham radio operator's licenses. Shortly thereafter, radio stations were 
asked to drop their "man in the street" interviews and song-request programs, 
for fear that messages to the enemy would be inadvertantly sent over the airways. 

The Navy began censorship of all cables. 

No telephone calls were permitted to Alaska. 

Censorship of the mails began December 10. (Kennett, 67-68) 

On January 16, Congressman Leland Ford of Los Angeles called for the intern- 
ment of all Japanese whether aliens or citizens. The Los Angeles Times added its 
endorsement on the 18th. The San Francisco Examiner carried more and more articles 
against resident Japanese. Civic and patriotic organizations, and a growing num- 
ber of political figures joined the hue and cry, although President Roosevelt, 
the Justice Department, leading newspaper editors and influential individuals 
appealed urgently for racial tolerance. 

In Portland, Japanese had become part of the community. By 1938, they had 
built an import and export trade totaling nearly 1,800,000 a year. They remained, 
however, a part of the community set apart by appearance, custom, religion, and 
now, by suspicion. 

On February 19, President Roosevelt signed Executive Order 9066, empowering 
the Secretary of War to define military areas and to remove from them anyone who 
was considered potentially dangerous, or, in fact, anyone at all. Secretary 
Stimson passed this power along to DeWitt. DeWitt promptly declared the entire 
West Coast a ‘military area', and ordered the Japanese to evacuate. 

“Alien and American Japanese farmers, truck gardeners, oyster growers, and 
greenhouse operators in the Astoria area" were asked by the farm security field 
agent of General DeWitt's wartime Civil Control Administration, Carroll Rycraft, 
to report to the U.S. employment office, 14th and Duane Streets, for information 
on the voluntary evacuation from coast areas "not later than March 25". Here 
they would begin arrangements for transfer of land and crops "to operators in 
this area who can tske over and continue in production lands now operated by 
Japanese." Evacuation orders had not yet been issued, but were expected soon, 
and Japanese were encouraged to "settle their affairs as free agents" and 
evacuate voluntarily to non-defense areas as quickly as possible. Mr. Rycraft 
promised to make every effort "to see that full equities of Japanese in their 
lands or operations were fully protected in any transfers of properties or in- 


terests". His main responsibility, however, was to see that lands continued in 


production with as little interruption as possible. (Lewis, M-1) 
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’ “Maintaining farm land, truck lands and oyster beds now operated 

by Japanese in vital war food production is the primary responsibility 

of our phase of the wartime civil control program. White operators 

able to farm these lands will have production credit available where 

needed through regular farm security loans, special war department 

loans, or other credit agencies where necessary." (Lewis, M-1) 

The wartime Civil Control Office offered "custodial and advisory services 
on business and non-agricultural properties" by a representative of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, with “travel assistance and employment information and advice 
through the employment service and other representatives of the Federal security 
Agency." 

Lt. General DeWitt ordered curfew restrictions for all enemy aliens and 
Japanese-Americans in the Western Military Zone, effective at 6 a.m. Friday, 
March 24, 1942. This order was intended “to facilitate enforcement of measures 
against sabotage and fifth column activity". His proclamation also extended the 
ban on possession of firearms, war materials, shortwave radio receiving and 
transmitting sets and other contraband to Japanese-Americans. Enemy aliens 
already had been forbidden to have such articles. (Lewis, M-1) 

Under the curfew edict, Japanese, German and Italian aliens and Japanese- 
Americans were to remain at home between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. in Military Area No. 1, 
which covered the western half of Washington, Oregon and California, and southern 
Arizona. Designated restricted zones in other military areas in Montana, Idaho 
Nevada and Utah were also subject to the curfew restrictions. Persons affected 
were forbidden to travel more than five miles from their homes except to settle 
their affairs at wartime Civilian Control Offices. Violators faced penalties of 
a $5000 fine or one year's imprisonmen, or both. 

By the end of March, the army had begun the evacuation of all Japanese from 
the coast. In six months, it was complete, and over a hundred thousand people 
had been uprooted and herded into internment camps. Suddenly dispossessed, not 
for any specific crime or overt act, but only on suspicion, because of their race, 
the Japanese-Americans were forced to sell their belongings for whatever they 
could get or take the government's offer to store their household and personal 
items, cars and trucks, or to buy them at Blue Book rate. Farmers who had spent 
years developing their farms, had to let the land go for a tiny fraction of its 
value. Only a few were able to entrust their possessions to non-oriental friends 
to hold until the war ended. 


By June 8, 1942, the newspaper could proudly announce that "All Japanese 
residents of this county and surrounding counties have been evacuated and authori- 
ties said there is not one Japanese in the county now." Any Japanese found in the 


area from that date onward was subject to “immediate arrest". (Lewis, M-2) 
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Many thousand, in the Northwest as elsewhere, responded voluntarily, going 
to the assembly centers in Portland, Oregon, or Puyallup, Washington on the desig- 
nated day, to be registered and begin the process of internment. Most went to 
"Minidoka", a relocation center set up in the near-desert country of Jerome 
County, Idaho, or to Tule Lake, 32 miles south of Klamath Falls, Oregon. Tule 
Lake later became a sort of Siberia among the relocation camps, where misfits, 
and those who had acquired a designation of "disloyal" because of problems at: 
other centers or because they did not fill. out a “loyalty registration" ques- 
tionnaire to somebody's satisfaction, were sent. Concentrating the mentally 
unbalanced and the rebellious together resulted in violence. 

The army drafted some of the evacuees to serve as interpreters, and allowed 
hundreds of others to sign up to become the backbone of the famous 442nd: Regiment- 
al Combat Team, which distinguished itself in Italy. Some evacuees were simply 
dismissed--turned loose--midway through the term of exclusion. Few had the funds 
to replace what they had lost, and they did not face a particularly warm welcome 
in the midwestern communities close by. 

Whether many--or any--of these exiled citizens returned to Clatsop County 
after the war, I have not been able to learn. 
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CITIZENS SERVICE 


A. Morale 

As in many towns and cities across the nation which were close to military 
bases and training centers, businessses in those communities closest to the 
forts and camps were strained by the demands of the soldiers for goods and ser- 
vises. Draftees away from home, many for the first time, chafed by the new con- 
ditions of their lives, sought comfort and companionship. As elsewhere, red-light 
districts came into their own, and taverns noted a marked improvement in business. 
Police incidents, not unusual in the seaport towns, became more frequent, and 
mothers feared for their daughters on the streets. The communities very quickly 
saw the need for wholesome entertainments to fill the leave time of their “sons 
away from home." 

One of the first major goals of the Clatsop Defense Council was the estab- 
lishment of an entertainment and occupation program for soldiers, sailors, coast- 
guardsmen, marines and civilian personnel attached to military establishments 
encircling Astoria, and procurement of a building to center these activities. 

"Astoria is the hub in a large circle of naval and military estab- 
lishments and is or will be the point of focus for more than 6000 soldiers 
and sailors on leave from their respective garrisons... Active participation 
in war by the United States will undoubtedly expand the numbers of men 
stationed at each of these establishments, in addition to those basing 

here from ships in the Astoria harbor and from planes augmenting the regu- 

lar forces of the naval air station." (Lewis, N-2) 

The executive board in charge of Recreational Activities for Servicemen under 
the CDC was C.A. Nyquist, A.C. Hampton, Brewer Billie, Robert W. Lucas, Mrs. Marian 
Sommerset and Keester Hale (representing the State Department of Education under 
the WPA Coordinating Personnel Program). They were urged by Don Orpet, Oregon 


representative for the Federal Security Agency charged with coordinating govern- 


ment morale activities with local community efforts, to plan programs to involve 
as many Astorians as possible and to plan recreational events to "benefit the 


masses of training youths and not...of purely social character for officers". It 


war or employed in defense industries, to bolster the morale of those thus engaged. 
(Lewis, N-19) ; 
In an area where about nine months in every twelve require shelter for any 


is, he said, “the job of the lay public, not directly involved in training for | 


recreation program, the lack of a building was a serious deficiency in any plan 
designed to "bring the masses of enlisted men and the public together for the 
common enjoyment of the same events, in the orderly atmosphere of wholesome 
activity." (Lewis, N-3) 

The people of Clatsop County and official government units had already spent 


time and money to extend and improve the old Regatta Pavillion, only to have it 
destroyed by fire. 
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The Public Works Commission in Washington, D.C., had set aside $150 million 
for public facilities in defense areas, to provide facilities such as sewage dis- 
posal plants, schools, recreation facilties and access roads and streets. Robert 
W. Lucas presented to this commission the need for a $180,000 recreational center - 
in Astoria, a hospitality house in Seaside, expanded school facilities in Hammond 
Fernhill, Lewis and Clark and other school districts were children of troops or 
defense workers were to be schooled, and a number of other facilities, in July of 
1941. There was much resentment when the recreational center was denied federal 
approval, but the CDC continued to look for ways to finance the building. 

The State Board of Control allocated $40,000 toward the proposed PWA recrea- 
tion building and armory, the city of Astoria contributed a site consisting of 
two blocks between Commercial and Exchange, opposite Gyro Field, and Clatsop 
County pledged $25,000 ($5000 cash and $5000 each of the following four years) 
This $65,000 was pledged as security for a $65,000 loan from the PWA, and ap- 
plication was made for a $115,000 grant from the Federal government. The build- 
ing was to be turned over to the Clatsop County Defense Council, under the con- 
trol of the National Guard, for use as a recreational building for troops in 
the area during the emergency, after which it would be used as an armory for 
Company L, 186th Infantry, 41st Division. 

In the meantime, the old City Hall in Astoria, already serving as headquarters 
for the Civilian Defense Co'ncil, was refurbished as a Hospitality Center. Citizens 
were asked to donate tables, couches, chairs, desks, drapes, lamps, carpets and 
other furnishings to make this a “home away from home" for the servicemen. A 
lounging room with magazines, books and small games was available, another room 
for ping-pong, pool, etc., was created and a large upstairs room made available 


for dances once a week. 


Citizens were urged to contribute all they could to meet the "needs of the 
boys in the cantonments who are to defend us at the princely salary of $21 a month... 
when all others are drawing big salaries and making the highest wages in all the 
history of the world..." (Lewis, N-1) 

Several volunteer hostesses and chaperons were signed up at the open-house 
ceremony. Girls other than the official hostesses were to be admitted to the rec- 
reation center only on direct invitation from servicemen for the various social 
functions. Organized women's groups such as the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution and Daughters of Union Veterens furnished some of the volunteers for this 
service. Others registered at the CDC headquarters. On October 27, 1941, 53 were 
summoned before a "draft board" to “fill out their ‘draft questionnaires...for 
classification for active duty in defense recreation." (For those who are fond 
of statistics, this initial draft included "only one redhead, with brunettes in 


the lead with 29 brown-haired registrants and blondes tagging second with 20 tow- 
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heads.") They organized themselves as the Defense Recreation League (DRL), under 
chairman Jo Schwab, with the assistance of Helen Carlson, Georgianne Wilson and 

Ann Hughes. Volunteers could sign up for “home hospitality, entertainment, assis-— 
ting in dances, parties, picnics, card tournaments, athletics, etc." The DRL 'girls' 
decorated the recreation area, gave skits, offered musical numbers, danced, played 
party games, led yells and cheered at athletic events, and socialized. They atten- 
ded parties only by personal invitation, and received instructions before the event 
"on conduct and duties". All activities were planned jointly with representatives 


of the enlisted men "so that the type of parties given will be of interest to them." 


A total of 15,630 persons, including 11,053 servicemen (figures include re- 
peat visits) used the building during its first month of operation (November, 1941) 
78 men were directed to rooms in town, 645 supplied with general information, 4280 
envelopes and sheets of stationery were used and 3000 cups of coffee, accompanied 
by cookies and cake, were served. (Lewis, N-42) 

Later, the United Service Organizations (USO) Corporation entered into a 
agreement with the Defense Council for joint use of the Hospitality House quarters 
and applied part of its budget to further remodeling and modernization of the old 
building, putting it into first class shape and starting a program of recreation 
and entertainment in the facility that daily attracted more and more men. 

The walls of the new recreation center and armory were begun on April 3, 1942, 
by the Wagner Concrete Construction Company, under the supervision of John Hillstxom, 
contractor. 

The new building, described as a "big concrete igloo", was completed and 


opened for business in February of 1943. 


The building was described as “one of the two major USO facilities in the 
west and...the largest pavillion in Oregon outside of McArthur Court in Eugene. 
It had permanent balcony seating for 1500 and steel folding chairs to accomodate 
1000 more. “The building and stage includes the most modern theatre installations 
and sound amplifying system." In addition to office, stage and lounging facilities, 
it was equipped with athletic facilities, including showers and locker rooms. 


"In the comfortable lounge, there are deep carpets, big leather chairs 
and davenports in attractive hues, well-placed reading lamps, a radio-phono- 
graph which is available for playing either classical or popular records, a 
writing desk, coffee bar and tables filled with copies of the 50 current 
magazines to which the USO subscribes. The big window overlooking the 
river is hung with rich aqua-colored draperies.... The USO house offers 
a few other touches of home, including pressing and sewing equipment, shav- 
ing kits, towels and showers, and a free telephone... 

The number of servicemen using the building on any regular week night, 
excluding Thursday, is usually not large, but each fellow is doing some- 
thing he enjoys. Some may be writing letters, some may be reading maga- 
zines or books, making a voice recording to send home, gathered in a group 
about ‘the piano singing popular songs, munching doughnuts and drinking 
coffee, playing games, listening to music or just talking..." (Lewis, N-54) 
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Through the USO and the CDC, invitations were extended for servicemen to 
share Thanksgiving and Christmas with local families. Concerts and speakers 
were arranged, and athletic events when weather permitted. 

U.S.O. Director, Glenn Williams reported that 7250 persons visited the 
building in February. There were four dances held, with music furnished by 
-the Ft. Stevens orchestra, four Sunday concerts, four informal community sings 
followed by a coffee hour, and 1500 cups of coffee had been served. Plans 
were made to hold one party per month to celebrate the birthdays of service- 
men which fell in that time period. The basketball courts had kept busy, 
with an average of two practice games daily by Coast Guard and Navy teams. 
Eight match games were played, including "the outstanding attraction of the 
Harlem Globe Trotters vs. the Section Base." (Lewis, N-55) 

Later records showed that movies were shown on the premises and at the 
camps, express money orders were handled, and Bibles, as well as magazines, 
were distributed. 

In mid-February, 1944, the CDC began a program designed to reach Select- 
tive Service inductees prior to their final call, with information "to tell 
inductees about agencies that can help them and their families adjust to the 
military call, and also how to take advantages of opportunities open upon in- 
duction." (Lewis, N-57) 


The old City Hall had been deeded to the federal government as a part of 
the new building development arrangements, and later leased out to the U.S.O. 
for management. By January of 1943, the U.S.O. was using only the kitchen 
facilities in the old building, and had transferred all of its programs to 
the new center. 

On January 13, 1943, The Civilian Defense and Rationing headquarters, and 
the Astoria Civilian Defense Warning Center moved from the old City Hall to the 
old First National Bank Building at Ninth and Commercial Streets. The move was 
dictated by the requirement for safety in preserving thousands of valuable records 
in rationing of gasoline, sugar, coffee and other commodities..." and by the need 
of more space for the ever expanding rationing program. In the newly renovated 
bank building, the organization had "four times the floor and counter space, 
fire-proof vaults and a number of new pieces of equipment and office furniture." 
Tee Pop eton Women's ambulance Corps and other headquarters for auxillary 
units remained behind. The Astoria Company of the State Guard was using the old 
building as its headquarters and using the new pavillion for drill purposes. 

Other communities in Clatsop County were also doing their share to provide 


entertainment and recreation to the troops. 
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Seaside's Masonic temple was used as a recreational headquarters for service- 
men in that area. 

The Hammond Hospitality House, a former dance hall, part of the Mudd estate, 
was turned over to the town of Hammond in January, 1942. The government had pur- 
chased the building from the heirs and completely rennovated it inside and out. 
Equipped with a canteen, checkroom, rest rooms, a huge fireplace and stage, and 
furnished with ping pong tables, furniture, rugs, etc, this was to furnish its 
guests with a program of crafts, plays, games and other “community affairs". For 
soldiers, especially, a home-like atmosphere was to be maintained. Werner Storm, 
mayor; Lawrence Rogers and Mrs. Eathel Abbey Moore were appointed by the Defense 
Council of Asteria to take charge of recreation at the hall. (Lewis, N-36) 

The influx of military personnel stressed the county's facilities in every 
concievable way. Schools were suddenly overcrowded and teachers overburdened. 
Sanitary and sewage facilities suddenly became inadequate. 

"The establishment of large military posts has emphasized the need 

of protecting water supplies and putting into effect general sanitation 

measures," the County Health Officer counseled in June of 1941. "Trailer 

camps are forming outside of military posts. Some sewage systems’ have 

proven inadequate." (Lewis, G-1) 

Prices on all commodities in general demand were driven up, and shortages 
became commonplace. 

VD control became a first priority for health officers. 

Public transportation became overcrowded, and there were line-ups at all 
public facilities. 

The behavior of soldiers, sailors, coastguardsmen and airmen was not always 
such as to endear them to the civilian population. 

In the face of all this, the effort made in every town where troops assembled 
in their off-duty hours to provide recreation and entertainment was highly com- 
mendable. 
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B. Housing and rent controls 

Inextricably tied into the defense activity was the congestion caused by 
the influx of troops and the huge demand for housing that "absorbed every rental 
or saleable property, and has created an emergency." Rents rose sharply, "“al- 
though not to the same extent that it has in places like Vancouver and Seattle." 
Defined as a defense Area, Astoria was placed under rent ceilings, which seemed 
to work, more or less, in spite of poor enforcement, although rentals remained 
scarce. 

Land value, except inside the city, remained stable. InAstoria, property 
"rose rapidly in price until the clamp down on building." Lumber for private 
construction was almost impossible to come by. (Lewis, I-2) 

In January, 1941, a Defense Housing Committee, made up of representatives 
of the city, the county, Ft. Stevens, the building trades, realtors, health 
officers, the Defense Council and the navy, was appointed to create a "Defense 
Homes Registration Office" where a complete file of information and listings was 
maintained on all rental vacancies. This was done in order to'expedite rentals 
among a growing number of applicants and to relieve the housing shortage', in 
accordance with the Executive Order that had established 240 other defense areas 
similar to this one. The assistance of air raid wardens was used in making the 
initial survey by telephone and interview, of all available housing units in the 
county and classifying them in terms of rent, location, size, type, etc. 

A monthly report of Astoria's rental housing condition was filed with the 
Defense Homes Committee of the Defense Housing Coordinator's Office. Location 
of the new Registration Office in the CDC Building, was publicized in train and 
bus depots, hotels, restaurants, military establishments, defense industries and 
whereever else necessary to inform new entrants in the community. 

The major objection to rent controls here seem to be that the obscure and 
complex language of the regulations tended to result in unintentional violations. 
There were some disputes and clashes over OPA policies in fixing rents of some 
properites--particularly rooms in private homes where kitchen and laundry privi- 
leges were made available, but in the main it seemed to work without too much 
friction. Astoria, in fact, took some pride in the fact that there was no great 
public hue and cry against "bureaucratic strangulation" of private rights and 
interest, as there had been in Eugene, but instead an acceptance of the “encroach- 
ments of the government into a field that seems a logical function of careful 


emergency government in time of war." (Lewis, K-8) 
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A Federal housing project to relieve the severe housing shortage caused by 
the sudden influx of military personnel was under consideration in the early months 
of 1942, and the Navy had already approved a 100-unit home construction plan. 

Construction of 300 housing units at Tongue Point was pending in March, 
1943, under the Federal Housing Authority. There was also rumor of a “con- 
version lease" program, "in which the government will take 40 homes, remodel 
them for defense renting, then turn them back to their owners after the war. 

In May, 1943, one of the “largest building projects in local history" 
was under way at Hammond, on Myler Avenue, one block from Ft. Stevens, on 
the recently filled in waterfront. Five buildings, 20 x 100 feet, which would 
contain 21 housing units of 2- or 3-bedroom apartments with coal cooking and 
heating units were being built to house civilian employees in the engineering 
department of Fort Stevens. 
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Sometimes it seemed that nothing was safe from the enthusiastic and patriotic 
citizens. This article appeared in the Budget-Astorian on November 3, 1942: 


"The old German war cannon which rested in solumn dignity on the 
Clatsop County Courthouse lawn for more than a decade became scrap worth 
at least $65,000 worth of war bonds. Inscribed with more than 100 names 
of persons who purchased war bonds, it was put on display, along with the 


historic Shively school bell which had tolled Astorian children 
to school for many long years, then both were donated to the 
scrap drive." (Lewis, O-40) 


The abandoned Big Creek lumber operations equipment --5000 tons of it--went 

as scrap to the Alaska Junk Company. Everything imaginable appeared in the scrap: 
“The scrap pile contained engine blocks, wire wheels, stoves, iron, © 

bedsteads, ornamental railings, golf clubs, old saws, gears, meat grinders, 

lawn mowers, baby buggies, gasoline tanks, waffle irons, car heaters, plumb- 

ing fixtures, old soda fountains, electric train tracks, milk cans, thousands 

of toys, a tractor seat, rubber boots, hotwater bottles,...radios, radiators, 

auto bumpers, sewing machines, anchor chains, tire chains, scales, shovels, 

sinks... " (Lewis, O-43) 

The more serious weakness of the scrap collection campaign was lack of man- 
power. Between the efforts of private business and the army, there were plenty 
of trucks and willing drivers, but few showed up to do the loading. "It is. 
manifestly unfair," the Astorian Budget protested, “to expect those who donate 
the trucks, the tires on them and the gas in their tanks to collect the scrap too, 
while the bulk of the town's male population reclines on its one-spot." (Lewis,0-42) 

There ‘were reports of stealing from the scrap collection center on 17th Street. 
The police were informed and a watchman was assigned. “Anyone unpatriotic enough 
to steal scrap that is assembled for their country will be cracked to the full ex- 
tend of the law," Morfitt predicted. (Lewis, O-41) 

Scrap was shipped from the collection centers to steel mills, which needed 
50,000,000 tons in 1942 to keep the steel program on par with the nation's need. 

“Oregon's collection of 25,000 tons of scrap since September 28 is leading 
every state in the nation in per capita contributions,” it was noted in October, 
1942. 

The campaign grew to a close October 30, with 70,508 tons collected in Oregon 
(about 6000 tons from Clatsop County). The public was reminded, however, that this 
was not a one-time effort, involving a few weeks work, but something that must con- 


tinuously be kept in mind, an effort that could never end until the war was over. 


The WPB official Victory Salvage Pennant was awarded to Clatsop County 
in February of 1943, “as a result of having collected more than 100 lbs. or 
more of metal salvage for each man, woman and child in the county during the 
fall salvage campaign, September 1 to October 31." The pennant was presented 
on behalf of Claude I. Seranous, State Salvage Chairman to Afton Zundel, the 
county chairman. Clatsop County ranked third in the state on a per capita 
basis for scrap collected, although its total was higher than the two sparsely 
populated counties in eastern Oregon than ranked No. 1 and No. 2. (Lewis, O-47) 
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C. Shortages, Salvage and Rationing 

One of the first tasks of the Clatsop Defense Council was to conduct the 
first aluminum salvage drive. County Agent Afton Zundel was appointed to head 
this effort. He began by marshalling small armies of Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Sea Scouts, Girl Reserves, Sons of the American Legion, 4-H Clubbers and other 
children to conduct the actual house-to-house solicitation throughout the county. 
Precinct chairmen of the Defense Group were asked to pick collection stations in 
each precinct. Signs advertising the campaign were distributed, notice was put 
in the newspaper and on the radio asking housewives to start collecting material 
to contribute, and transportation facilities were called upon to assist in the 
collection in each precinct and the pooling of the gatherings into a central 
collection depot in Astoria. At Seaside, a picture of Adolf Hitler was placed 
inside the chicken-wire cage used to house the collected aluminum, and donators 
were given the privilege of pitching their donations at “public Enemy #1". 

“Zundel said they have accumulated quite a collection in Sea- 

side, and may hold the campaign over there one more day, simply for 

the sweet pleasure of paying respects to Little Caesar." (Lewis, O-5) 

The local theatres cooperated in the effort by scheduling one matinee 
where the price of admission was a piece of aluminum. This netted about 1400 lbs. 

The Astoria Softball Association announced “aluminum night" for a triple- 
header on Gyro Field, to help swell Astoria's contribution toward building the 
airplanes “to knock Adolf into the league basement". Any piece of aluminum, 
no matter how small, entitled the bearer to admission. (Lewis, O-3) 

Buster Brown shoe stores allowed $1.00 off any men's or ladies' shoes and 
$.50 off childrens' shoes if payment was accompanied by aluminum. , 

Reporters began to joke about establishing aluminum as legal tender in the 
county, but these imaginative efforts collected 8340 lbs., well over the quota 
of 3 to 4 lbs. per family. 

The aluminum was then sent to the State Coordinator's Office, and from there 
to San Francisco for smelting and sale to firms using it in defense work. Proceeds 
of the sale went to the Civilian Defense Agency headed by LaGuardia. 

This was, of course, only the first of many scrap drives. Citizens were 
asked to salvage, through the course of the war not only aluminum, but heavy metal, 
paper, tires, rubber, grease, tin cans and silk stockings. 

War Production Board officials estimated that 88 million tons of steel would 
be needed for war and essential civilian uses in 1942, and that 1/4 of this would 
have to be in the form of scrap. Mixed with pig iron, the scrap would keep the 
nation's furnaces running. “Last winter...as many as 15 furnaces were shut down 
at one time because they lacked scrap," the newspapers warned. 17,500,000 tons of 
scrap were needed to provide full-time production and leave a stock pile which 
would run for 90 days. (Lewis, O-17) 
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“Officials said there is enough iron and steel on American farms to 
alone to make twice as many battleships as exist in all the navies of 

the world. Or it would make enough 2000-pound bombs to drop three each 

minute on the axis countries for more than three years." (Lewis, O-17) 

The public, however, didn't seem to comprehend the great need for scrap metal 
as they had for aluminum and rubber. The two previous campaigns had captured the 
imaginations of the people, and had yielded great quantities of scrap, but this one 
was slow in getting support. Floyd Foster, chairman of the Astoria scrap metal 
collection campaign “appealed again to patriotic Astorians, who on other occasions 
have beat daylights out of other Oregon communities in their contributions of money, 
men and material to the war, to dig down for their scrap metal." (Lewis, O-36) 

The wardens of Precinct 15 offered to aid the drive by making a house to 
house canvass. 

On September 16, Monte Seine of the Firestone store was named chairman of 
a county-wide industrial salvage program. His committee was composed of Walter 
Perry, U.S. Tire store, representing tire dealers: George Gallent, Gallent Auto 
Co., representing the automobile companies; Ray Scoffern, Associated Oil Company, 
for the oil companies; Axel Englund, Beebe & Co., mechanical goods; and Hank Klop- 
fer, independent garage. Everyone connected with the above industries was to make 
their business a receiving station for salvage materials. 

On September 25, Claude I, Serianous, chairman of the Oregon State Salvage 
Committee asked for everyone's participation in the campaign. 

"The federal government is making the most urgent appeals for all 

scrap, particularly metals, rubber and rags...The demand for scrap metal 

is enormous and nust be filled if the American steel production campaign 

is not going to bog down...The situation is desperately critical now and 

the problem of winning the war has become not one of "when" but one of "if" 

insofar as scrap metal collection is concerned." (Lewis, O-38) 

There was mounting evidence, however, that the public was becoming somewhat 
skeptical of the patriotic motives of all concerned. Not only were there reports 
of theft from the scrap piles, but rumor had it that junk dealers were making tre- 
mendous profits from the transactions. 

Nonetheless, the scrap came in. 

From the Billy larson, Jr. and the Kamara farms came 10,000 pounds of scrap, 
and many farmers, it was reported, were planning to clean up their farms of scrap. 

Stoner's Garage donated 20 to 30 tons of metal. 

There were reports of a “huge boiler" in the woods, a "40,000 pound abandoned 
steam shovel" near Jewell, a barge load of scrap metal resting in the mud at the 
mouth of the Lewis and Clark River near the bridge. Men and trucks from Ft. Stevens, 
from the city, from the county were mobilized to go after these items. 

500 tons of scrap came from Tidewater Logging Company's Nehalem Valley opera- 


tion. 


Clatsop County placed second in the state for per capita salvage of paper, 
with a total of 194 tons in 1943. This averaged out at 12.5 pounds per person. 


"One of the largest contributions expected in the drive came this week 
from Catholic Parish House, where 2716 pounds of the newspapers and magazines 
accumulating since the days of Father Waters were delivered at the old City 


Hall garage." 

A total of "1857.25 came into the county as a result of the paper drive. 
E.C. “Bud" Kenyon of the Pacific Paper Materials Company, paid various schools 
and groups participating in the paper salvage drive, and informed the county 
that his company planned to schedule two regular pick-ups per year. 


"The paper industry needs waste paper badly...At present, the 
Longview Mill uses 60 tons of waste paper per day, and is going to 
make a new installation which will require 100 tons daily." 


"The paper is needed to convert into corregated paper containers 
for shipment of defense materials. It is estimated that about 75% of 
the material that may easily be converted to this purpose is now dis- 


carded." 

By March of 1945, more than 1,000,000 lbs. of waste paper had been picked 
up in Astoria. The U.S. Naval Sation, and Captain Arthur Ponto, through his 
public relations officer, Lt. Commander Hugh Cook, assisted with this project 
in its later years. 

Silk stockings were collected for shipment to the parachute-making plants 
on the west coast. More than 3000 were collected by Harold Johanson of the 
city garbage company. 

Clatsop County, it was reported in mid-March, 1943, had made available 
14,000 lbs of grease in six weeks of November and December, and had provided 
several hundred pounds of silk stockings. 

On November 29, 1943, a drive was conducted to collect clean discarded 
clothing from Clatsop County homes, to create a "pool" from which the govern- 
ment could “allocate clothing on immediate notice to liberated countries." 

Clean rags, to be used by the armed forces and war industries for wiping 


cloths were also collected. 

As the war continued, shortages, rationing and price controls became a way 
of life. There were 83 War Price and Rationing Boards in the Oregon district by 
January of 1945 

The Office of Price Administration appointed D.J. Lewis in June 1942, as 
executive secretary for rationing and price control in the territory encompassing 
both Astoria and Seaside. Lewis' wife served with her husband in the program for 
18 months before being added to the OPA payroll. 

The original Ration Board named by Governor Sprague in January of 1942 con- 
sisted of Mrs. R. K. Booth, Thomas F. Sandoz, and Harry Flavel. 

Thomas Sandoz served as the over-all Ration and Price Board chairman Guring 
most of its turbulent activity, until 1944. When he retired, the over-all price- 


ration problem was assumed by an executive committee consisting of Mrs. Booth, 
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George Garrett, George Peeke, M.H. Sanford, Tom Richards and Frank Bishop. 


The shortage of rubber-—-90% of the world's source of natural rubber was in 
Axis hands--and the severe gasoline rationing imposed on the coast because of 
transportation/distribution problems combined with the priority system that 
channeled goods and services into the war effort and away from the private sector 
to disrupt the local economy more and more. 

Tire rationing went into effect in late 1941. Persons wishing to buy new 


tires or tubes had to complete an application for authorization to purchase, 


(form No. 2-1). Upon completion of the form, the tire or tube was taken toa 
certified inspector for certification, then the form was signed and submitted to 
the Rationing Board for action. 

By agreement with the Seaside Tire Rationing Board, 60% of the county's truck 
tires were alloted for rationing there, while Astoria retained 75% of the passenger 
vehicle tires. 

Log trucks in Clatsop County consumed an estimated 250 tires a month under 
normal conditions. Under wartime conditions, with the demand for logs heavy and 
the industry under pressure to speed deliveries, consumption was even larger. 

The industry had come to depend more and more upon trucks instead of railroads 
in the previous decade, and few logging railroads remained in operation. Very 
little log movement could be shifted to existing railways, and construction of 


new railways was out of the question. 38 tires were alloted for the first month. 


An article appeared in the Astorian-Budget on May 18, 1942: 


"Many Clatsop County logging trucks are faced with suspension of 
operations this week as a result of operator's inability to obtain 

tire replacements...The county's new tire quota for trucks was con- 

sumed by May 5, and ...pleas to state headquarters for additional 

tires to meet the emergency needs of the logging industry were not an- 

swered this month, for the first time...Present tire supplies in Ore- 

gon make it impossible..5 log trucks were tied up near Seaside..unable 

to move for lack of tires.“ (Lewis, O-24) 

In October of 1942, Dave Lewis noted that "...the number of delivery cars 
available for possible atibulance duty in decreasing as the owners of commercial 
cars find their tires wearing thin." (Lewis, E-60) 

Dairymen and grocerymen making daily deliveries began to plan a pooling of 


their services in April of 1942, as tires began to wear thin. 


As tires grew thinner, speeds were reduced. A national speed limit of 35 
mph was imposed in October, 1942, and drivers were urged to go even slower on 
gravel roads. The speed limit from one half hour after sunset to one half hour 
before sunrise in the dimout zones, for all but emergency vehicles on duty, was 
15 mph. 

John Osburn of the Hotel Astoria prepared for the day when his tires would 
wear out by purchasing a buggy. Other horse owners were said to be taking the 


same precautions. Others were driven to even more desperate measures. 
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A notice appeared in the newspaper of March 25, 1942, that "Because of 
tire and other burglaries perpetrated upon cars belonging to students taking 
training at the defense school, police prowl cars have been ordered to patrol 
the vecinity." 

A Westport tire merchant was fined $3610 and sentenced to 6 months imprison- 
ment on a 10-count indictment charging him with illegally selling tires and 
tubes without proper OPA certificates, for violating price ceilings and for 
attempting to defraud the government. The man had reported the theft of a 
number of tires from his garage. Sheriff Paul Kearney and a state police 
officer had investigated and found the garage door fixed to appear as if the 
lock had been broken. There were other indications that there had been no 
actual theft. Pursuing the investigation further, with officials of the OPA, 
persons to whom tires had been sold turned them in and signed statements im- 


plicating the dealer. 


Car sharing had been a requirement for obtaining supplemental rations 
to drive to and from work since the inception of mileage rationing. "If 
passenger car mileage is to be reduced to the 5000 miles a year average rec- 
commended by the Baruch committee, ride sharing must be made a universal 
practice." 

When A tires ran out in July, 1943, it gave the program incentive “both 
among Civilians and among navy personnel residing in Seaside." An estimated 
150 cars travelled daily between Seaside and the Clatsop Airport and other 
na y and shipyard installations near Astoria. Although ride-sharing was 
strongly encouraged, it was understood that: 


“Navy officers and men often cannot share rides because they 
work different watches and shifts...Public transportation is as 
often as not, inadequate or available at times not suitable to 
men traveling to and from their stations." (Lewis, P-30) 


OcD, through its local defense councils, helped people form car clubs 


in each community, and POA, through its rationing boards, provided the gasoline 


rations to keep the car clubs running. 


George Garrett, Frank Bishop and Floyd Reith were in charge of the 
enormous job of distributing passenger and truck tires and recaps, which in- 
cluded the heavy responsibility of keeping war-vital log trucks rolling at 
times when they were running precariously on exhausted rubber. In the period 
from 1942 to 1945, 4364 passenger, 3730 truck, and about 4000 re-tread tires 
for both categories, plus more than 3000 “grade 3" tires for both were handled 
through the rationing office. 1791 passenger and 1337 truck inner tuber were 
distributed. 1023 trucks were registered in the files of the local office. 
Tew gs tis Gb Russian dandelion and shrubs of the guayale plant were sent from 
the U.S.D.A. to the John Jacob Astor Experiment Station in May of 1942 to be- 


gin experiments in alternatives to natural rubber sources. 
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“passenger cars will have to get along with one-fourteenth of the new tires 
during the next two years than they have been accustomed to;' chief of the ration- 
ing section of OPA announced June 8, 1942. The nation had 7 million new passenger — 
tires on hand, enough for two months in normal times. Retreading, using 2% camel- 
back and the balance in reclaimed scrap, had been done at the rate of 500,000 per 
month. At that point, however, the rubber industry was getting only half the a- 
mount of scrap needed to continue retreading at that rate. Since only 40% of all 
casings were retreadable at the end of their life, it could be predicted that of 
the 29 million passenger tires on the road at the time, only 8 to 10 million would 
still be in use in three years. The 700,000 tons of rubber the nation had stock- 
piles--enough for a year's civilian use--would have to last several years, and 
meet the needs of a nation at war. 

It was imperative that rubber be salvaged. 


"Tt has been estimated that rubber from a thousand pair of rubber 
galoshes will provide all the rubber needed in a single medium bomber, 
that the rubber left in one old tire casing from in back of the garage 
would make 18 pair of rubber boots for paratroopers, the rubber in one 
bicycle tire and tube will provide the rubber needed for one gas mask" 
(Lewis, O-21) 


D. J. Lewis supplied more personal reasons for collecting rubber: 


"Tf people could see the seriousness of the rubber situation as we 
see it at the rationing meetings, we are sure everybody would turn in 
every bit of rubber that can be dispénsed with. At the present time, 
we have to turn down about four out of five applications for retreads 
because the rubber is just not available...People must realize that the 
average consumer's only chance for rubber is dependent on the amount of 
scrap turned in." (Lewis, 0-31) 


The first rubber drive opened June 15, 1942. Oil company service stations 
acted as receiving and weighing in centers for the scrap rubber, paying a penny a 
pound for it. Trucks from the oil companies picked up the rubber every night to 
take it to the Oil Company plants for storage until the drive ended. It would 
then be sold and shipped to industrial centers, the profits going to USO, Navy 
Relief or Red Cross. If individuals wished to donate their scrap, they could name 
the organization they wished to receive benefit from the sale. 

Lew Greenwood, manager of the local Union Oil Company, was elected chairman 
of the drive. 

Lovell Auto gave the use of their car lot at 13th and Duane as a receiving 
station for donated rubber, donating all their own scrap. Clatsop County and U.S. 
Tire Company also added to the donations. 

Donations came in bits and pieces--the first donation to the pile at John kK. 
Jackson's Service Station was a little girl's rubber play toy--and by the ton. 
Engbretson Seed Company, Prouty Lumber Company and the Port of Astoria made large 
donations in the first days of the drive, and the Boy Scouts earned money for pur- 


chase of war savings stamps by collecting scrap rubber. It was George Van Vleet, 
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Nehalem Valley logging operator, however, who made the largest individual donation 
of rubber on the west coast--15 tons of old tires--and triggered a challange from 
Humbolt County, California, “to beat any Oregon County at collecting scrap rubber." 

The challange was accepted by the local oil companies, and Dave Lewis, the 
County Defense Coordinator. They announced that they would "put Humbolt County on 
the bottom of the scrap pile before the drive is over." As warrent of their intent, 
they vointed to the 43,090 pounds of rubber brought in from one stock pile "... 
accumulated at the Truck Tenders Service Station at Seaside." Firestone and U.S. 
Tire each added a ton to the scrap pile. (Lewis, O-23) 

From that point on, the newspapers reported the relative status of the two 
contesting counties as well as the progress of the scrap drive across the nation. 

By June 24, things weren't looking well on either front. 

"Clatsop County grabbed an early lead in the competition, which was dwindling 
steadily as collections fell off here, while Humbolt County collections continued 
to pour in. Clatsop County has collected about 250 tons, while the Humbolt County 
pile amounts to about 230 tons." (Lewis, O-26) 

A ton of rubber had been collected from the homes of workers at the Big Creek 
Camp of the Knappa Logging Company. The county courthouse had been stripped of all 
rubber mats, rubber ash trays and other rubber equipment. Henry Niemela, secretary 
of the Columbia River Fishermen's Protective Union, urged fishermen to “strip boats 
of rubber, so far as it is practical", pointing out that there was rubber on moor- 
ings, on boats as bumpers and elsewhere. The Coast Guard cutters were offered to 
take scrap rubber sold or donated by fishing boats and deliver it to the stock piles 
at the oil companies. By the 29th, it was reported that scows on the river had been 
“pretty much stripped" of rubber. (Lewis, O-27) 

By the 25th, however, Humbolt County had forged ahead of Clatsop County, and 
“scrap rubber collections over the nation continued to fall behind hopes." Local 
city officials and members of the scrap rubber committee decided to designate that 
weekend as Scrap Rubber Days, “during which all citizens are to search their homes 
for available rubber and place it on the curbstone so it can be picked up by truck 
Monday." Ten trucks--3 furnished by the city, 2 by the county, and one each by 
Standard Oil, Union Oil, General Petroleum, Associated Oil and Elliot Transfer Co.-- 
would pick up the rubber. The scrap would be weighed in at City Lumber Co., and 
“money equal to 1¢ a pound will be donated to the USO-China Relief Drive now going 
on." (Lewis, O-27) 

Lewis issued another plea for civilians to bring in all the scrap rubber they 
can find. “Every home must have scrap rubber around that has not been turned in... 
When this drive is over, there should not be a pound of scrap rubber left in the 
county." (Lewis, O-31) 

By June 27, the campaign had yeilded only 219,000 tons nationwide (not includ- 
ing what was in the hands of some 20,000 junk dealers), and on the 29th, President 
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Roosevelt extended the deadline for collections to July 10. He ordered all govern- 
ment agencies to contribute every possible ounce of rubber to the scrap collection 
campaign. "Drastic new rubber conservation measures, including, probably, exten- 
sion of gasoline rationing" were likely to be initiated unless the drive produced 
results. The disappointing yield thus far was blamed on "hoarding" by certain 
people, including some government officials. (Lewis, O-28) 

The Liberty Theatre opened its doors for a two hour free maninee--"The Man 
From Cheyenne" plus short subjects--for persons bringing scrap rubber as admission. 

By July 1, things were looking up. The theatre performances had collected 
353 pounds of rubber, and in the 15 days of rubber collecting thus far, 576,872 
pounds had been collected in Clatsop County, or 23.1 pounds per capita. The state- 
wide average was 12.47 pounds per capita. 

On July 7, it was announced that a special show had been arranged with George 
Amato, to which children and their parents would be admitted if they brought rubber. 
The rubber would be weighed at the door and the children paid 1¢ a pound for it. 
Some 750 children and their mothers attended, and were entertained by “vaudeville 
acts and singing by members of the troupe at Amato's and others, plus a fire-eating 
and sword-swallowing exhibition given by two soldiers from Ft. Stevens." There were 
clowns and candy, and Lower Columbia Dairy donated ice cream for the party. About 
a ton of rubber, mostly in small items such as inner tubes, tennis shoes, rubber 
dolls and other rubber toys was brought in. Amato gave up all rubber mats at his 
club--about 50 pounds--and a few other businesses followed suit. (Lewis, O-32) 

Clatsop County's contest with Humbolt. County “continued in full swing as evi- 
dence mounted that Clatsop County might be the final victor." Humbolt County had 
collected 678,770 pounds of rubber for their estimated 45,000 population--about 
17.6 pounds per capita. Laboring under the impression that Clatsop County's popu- 
lation was 35,000 instead of 25,000, Humbolt was gloating over their opponant, but 
urging them not to give up yet. Clatsop County was by no means ready to give up. 

On July 9, all service stations were closed between 1:00 and 6:00 p.m., while 
about 60,000 stationmen nationwide were freed to conduct active hunts for rubber. 
Operators of two local stations, released from their station duties, brought in 
over 1500 pounds of rubber. 

The County Poor Farm gave up 500 pounds of rubber mats. 

Union Fishermen's Co-op gave 600 pounds by tearing rubber off its scows. 

Port of Astoria took 300 pounds from its mooring basin. 

The Astoria Coast Guard Auxiliary offered to search by boat the dock and water- 
fronts of Astoria, Knappa-Svensen, Young's River and the Lewis and Clark River for 
old tires and other rubber products which are “not available from land nor can it 
be seen except from the water." They planned to spot all they could, collect it 


where permission was given, and report the rest to the scrap rubber campaign heads. 
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The rubber drive ended July 10, with a preliminary count of 334,293 tons col- 
lected in the county. 

"Tf all the scrap is useable for reclaiming, it would be a full year's supply. 
But officials were still undecided on whether it would mean postponment of nation- 


wide gasoline rationing as a rubber conservation measure. (Lewis, O-33) 


On April 16 1942, the War Production Board cut gas deliveries to filling 
stations and other bulk consumers in the east and west coast curtailment areas 
from 80% of the average amounts they had received in December, January and Febru- 
ary to 66%. The curtailment areas included the 17 eastern seaboard states, D.C. 


and Washington and Oregon. 


A 50% reduction in gasoline and fuel oil sales in the Northwest Pacific 
Coast and eastern states supplied by ship tankers, which were being diverted to 
to supply the armed forces, was implemented in May of 1942. This resulted in 
"reduction of non-essential traffic on the streets and highways and further 
curtailment and pooling of deliveries and commodities." It also slowed log- 
ging. Oil burning stoves were the main source of heat in a vast proportion of 
homes and business buildings in Astoria, and cutting the supply in half meant 


real hardship. At the first of the year, 


"we were faced by a patroleum shortage in Oregon and Washington 
that looked desperate. Directly following Pearl Harbor, the armed 
forces drew heavily on northwest storages, and the most severe winter 
in years created extreme demands. The Western patroleum industry mar- 
shalled all its available resources and facilities...to relieve the 
situation and avert the necessity of actual rationing. All available 
tank cars, including obsolete equipment had been pressed into service 
to increase ..icshington and Oregon petroleum storage." (tewis, P-6%) 


Fuel oil deliveries have been cut 50%, while the government encourages 
switching to use of wood or other fuel. No new installations can be made, 
while allotments to a customer is made on a basis of 50% of his last year's 


purchase. " (Lewis, P-64) 


A Texas to New York pipeline was considered, and the construc— 
tion of wooden barges to transport fuel oil was recommended. This extreme re- 


duction was in effect for only 42 days. 

Individual rationing of gasoline began in Oregon and Washington on June 1, 
but it was thought that "it would probably not be necessary to extend the sales 
curtailment area to other sections of the countrv...unless it was done to con- 
serve rubber or curtail unnecessary travel." (Lewis, P-65) 


"Parmers in the Pacific Northwest reported a misunderstanding 
with rationing officials and threatened to strike if they were not 
allowed sufficient gasoline to truck their produce to the Portland, 
Oregon, wholesale market; salesmen demanded additional fuel to car- 
ry on their business; truckers asked their local boards for fuel... 
The OPA assured them all today that at week's end they would have 
gasoline." (Lewis, P.74) 
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State Rationing Administrator O.L. Price assurred farmers that "tractors and 
all other motor driven machinery used to work Oregon farms will get all the gas 
needed for crop production." 

In’a rather broad hint as to one solution that would be acceptable to the 
state, the article went on to say that "motorists who plan to leave the state 
after June 1 will be given sufficient gas...to enable them to reach an area where 


gas can be obtained without a ration card." (Lewis, P-65) 


According to D.J. Lewis, head of the Rationing Board, 


“Pinch of rationing did not begin to be felt too much 
until the start of mileage rationing in December. Astorians, 
like all Americans were accustomed to living on wheels and the 
adjustment was a bit difficult at first. Much of the sting of 
the mileage ration was taken away, however, with the relaxing 
of quotas on new tires and receps. When people found they 
could get tires for their cars without waiting six months, they 
began to understand the whys of the mileage rationing. Some cars 
cars jacked up in the garages for lack of tires were even put 
into use again." (Lewis, A-34) / 


An A ration card, in December, 1942, was good for four gallons of gas for 
each coupon, as were the B and C cards. The D card, issued to motorcycles, was 
good for 1 1/2 gallons per coupon. E cards got 1 gallon, and R cards got 5 gal- 
lons. Both were for non-highway gasoline use: boats, not rationed at first, were 
later issued R cards. T cards, issued for trucks, were good for 5 gallons. 

Drivers of ambulances and taxis, which comprised the emergency motor corps, 
received special allotments of gasoline. 

Applicants for ration cards were given a 150-mile basic ration for occupational 
driving, and asked to justify any additional allotment on a 30-day basis. War 
workers were required to stay within their normal allotments, or find other means 
of getting to and from work. . 

Stranded motorists could get one emergency unit of gasoline from a dealer in 
order to get their car to a source of supply, but must leave their ration book 
with the dealer until their car was brought in for identification. 

C cards were issued to persons in 14 different preferred classifications, in- 
cluding doctors, nurses, Red Cross workers, defense workers, etc., who drove over 
470 miles per month in connection with their duties. 648 were issued that Decem- 
ber. 

B cards went to persons in the preferred classification who drove less than 
470 miles per month, and also persons who needed cars for occupational driving and 
did not have public transportation available. 803 B books were issued in January 
of 1943, due to “limited public transit provisions is Astoria as well as the rainy 
climate and steep hills." (Lewis, P-79) 

A cards were issued to persons not in preferred classifications. 4723 A cards 


were issued in December. 
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soon after mileage rationing went into effect, it was required that stickers 
identifying the type of card the person qualified for be displayed "conspicuously" 
on the vehicle at all times. This evidently caused some embarassment to persons 
who had, perhaps, received cards for which they were not really qualified. At any 
rate, there was some reluctance to comply with this requirement, until the penalty 
became quite stiff. "If a driver persists in driving without’ a sticker on view, 
he is running the risk of losing his mileage rationing book altogether." Dealers 
_ who sold gasoline to a mototist who did not display a sticker corresponding to the 
type of ration book he held might be barred from receiving further deliveries or 
from making further sales. Dealers were also required to ckeck that the driver had 
written his name and vehicle license number on the back of each coupon. (Lewis, P-80) 
93 miles of pleasure driving were allowed each month, and could be saved up. 
for use all at once. A motorist could get extra gasoline to drive from his old 
place of residence to a new place, but could not get extra gas for a round trip 
to transport household goods. No special rations could be obt. -ned for attending 
funerals, visiting sick friends or relatives, or for personal business trips. 
In January of 1944, Coupons for gasoline were introduced "to greatly 
reduce the consumption of gasoline". The local rationing office was to keep 
local consumption within allotments, and "if it does not build up credits by 
control of individual use, it will have no extra gasoline to allot to anyone, 
regardless of need and eligibility for it." 
"The army and navy are building up big reserves against the day 
of the Pacific push, and this calls for a big cut in civilian use. 
The reduction will be accomplished by one means or another." 
The public was urged to maintain a "cooperative attitude if they wish 
to maintain their privileges." The tire situation at that time was equally 
bad, and it was bluntly stated that “many who are eligible for new tires 
won't be able to get them." (Lewis, P-82) 
The loss of coupons, cards, stamps, etc., was a perpetual problem,. which 
created a great deal of frustration, extra work and loss of time for all. In 
the ordinary course of human events, coupons were laundered, shredded by babies, 
or eaten by puppies. If at all possible, even mutilated coupons were honored, 
or replaced. 
Under the circumstances, it is hardly surprising that some coupons were. stolen. 


It was reported on September 22, 1944, that a large number of boat gaso- 
line coupons--one lot of coupons for 1000 gallons and one for 900 gallons-- 
had been stolen. The sheriff's department also found 250 gallons worth of 
coupons “in possession of a party arrested in the raid of a "bootleg estab- 
lishment". None of the coupons had been endorced by the original owner, so 
could be easily used by the thief. (Lewis, L-11) 
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Sugar, “considered a weapon of war--as a source of alcohol needed in explo- 
sives," was rationed beginning on April 30, 1942, at 1/2 pound per person per week 
or 5 pounds in 10 weeks. Extra allotments were allowed for canning, but it was 
"never enough." The ration was reduced several times, the last being in July, 
1945, to 10 pounds per person per year. Everyone had to register the amount of 
sugar they had on hand: each person in the family would be allowed two pounds on 
hand at registration time, but one stamp would be torn out of their ration books 
for every pound of sugar in excess of the two pounds. "“Excessive" supplies of 
sugar would have to be returned to the store. Each person would then be entitled 
to purchase 1/2 pound per week. Only members of armed forces and those confined 
to institutions were not required to register. 

Violations of the rationing order were punishable by a maximum fine of $10,000 
or 1 year imprisonment or both, as well as the surrender or cancellation of all 
sugar stamps or certificates. 

Most people tended to accept the rationing as an inevitable, if trying and 
confusing part of the war, and as a part of their “patriotic duty" on the home 
front. Not everyone, however, felt that way. 


"A man's neighbors serve as the best policemen, and we | the Ration- 

ing Board] receive reports of violations which we investigate. One inte- 

resting case which occurred soon after the sugar rationing was that of a 

dairymen who signed for five sugar books for his five daughters. Neigh- 

bors reported that he had no daughters, and finally an investigation re- 

vealed that he had signed the names of his five cows as ‘members of his 

family'." (Lewis, P-105) 

The women's organizations furnishing cookies for the Hospitality Houses, as 
well as other charitable organizations who occasionally furnished meals, could get 
no extra allotment of sugar. Like everyone else, they got along somehow. 

The CDC Nutrition group, under Mrs. Afton Zundel, was active in advising 
homemakers in how to do more with less, using the scarce resources to best advan- 
tage and how to use substitutes like honey, corn syrup, and others. This group 
carried to the public the message of sound health and well people as a weapon in 
the civilian's part of the war, encouraging warm lunches in school, surveying gene- 
ral health conditions, advising on eating habits, arranging speakers and visual 
education aids for public education, and creating exhibits in the stores and shop 
windows of the county's communities. They provided help in coping with shortages 
and rationing, encouraged the salvage of fats for the war effort, and advised in 
the intricacies of food preservation, gardening and all matters of health. 

Coffee was the second "food substance" to be rationed, and the shortage brought 


into existance all kinds of ersatz beverages to "replace" it. 
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Clatsop County was chosen as one of three counties in Oregon and Wash- 
ington which would participate in a test of the OPA's point ration system 
for food. 29 families were chosen at random, and asked to keep a wartime 
food diary, showing what foods they purchased and how much over a period of 
about a month. The results of this survey would be combined with others 
across the country, and used to determine the basis of assigning food points 
to various commodities. 

All canned and processed fruits, vegetables and juices were added to the 
rationed list on March 1, 1943, when points rationing for food came into effect. 
As the price of fresh produce had risen sharply and there were no controls 
to prevent further rises, this restriction promised to cut into the pocket- 
books of everyone. An article of February 22, 1943, explained the high prices 
in this manner: 

"Supplies of fresh fruits and vegetables will be sufficient 

during the coming year, in the opinion of local produce men. Re- 

moving the Japanese from Pacific coast farms last year created some 

temporary shortages, because other farmers were not ready to take 

the Japs' place. Prices on some products tended to be higher this 

year, both because of poor crops, and because larger numbers of 

White men were used in fields and warehouses, thus raising labor 

costs. But now practically all the land the Japs had in ve 

is being cultivated by Chinese, Filipinos, Mexicans or Whites. The 

only definate shortage, barring possible crop failures, will be in 

early strawberries from California. Last year, after the Japs left, 

the vines were allowed to be burned by the heat." (Lewis, ii-3) 

Under the Point System, each individual was allowed 48 points in his 
food allotment for the month. The shopper had complete freedom of choice 
among the 200 rationed items, each of which was assigned a point value. “One 
No. 2 can of tomatoes and one No. 3 can of pineapple juice will use up the en- 


tire 48 points for the month" for one person, so choices had to be made wisely. 


The highest point value items were dried prunes and raisins, as all dehydrated 

foods were prioritized for military use. Lowest point values were set on baby 

foods. Grocers reported that the rationing caused little furor. "Housewives 

are spending more time in selecting their purchases today than they ever did 

before, and there is some delay at the cashiers' office in most stores." (Lewis,P-1 
In March of 1943, the Ration Board was reorganized into five seperate 

boards of 12 members each. Each board had one or more rationing programs to 

administer, to try to cut down on backlog and reduce waiting time for applicants. 
The 50% slash in supplies of rationed foods to hotels and restaurants 

under the point rationing system meant skyrocketing prices in those industries. 

The government had no way to fix price ceilings on such businesses, as there 

was “no way to standardize dishes, or to prevent restaurant owners from cutting 


sizes of portions if maximum prices were fixed." (Lewis, P-114) 
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The meat supply in September 1942 was the largest on record-—-24 ,000,000,000 
pounds. The total demand was larger still--27,000,000,000 pounds. The problem 
was to work out a program by which the fighting men and their allies would get 
their minimum requirements and the balance would be equitably distributed among 
civilians. 

Citizens were asked to voluntarily reduce their consumption through "meatless 
days" and the substitution of cheese, poultry, fish and beans for part of their 
protein requirement. 

Packers were directed to limit to about 2 1/2 pounds per week per person-— 
the average per capita consumption for the previous decade--their sales in civilian 


trade. 


Meat, butter, cheese and lard came under point rationing on March 29, 1943. 

Attempts to ration meat through the packing firms were unsuccessful. 
"Stores get a shipment of meat arid see it taken in a rush, leaving the store 
empty until the next shipment arrives. 

“Few butchers have more than three or four hours supply of fresh 

meat on hand and many of them have nothing but empty shelves and lockers. 

The doors of the butcher shops are open, but often only the boss butcher 

is there to tell the customer he's out of everything...The last meat 

shipped into Astoria was Friday morning. Since then local butchers 

have been able to keep going through fortunate contacts with some 

farmer with a beef animal for sale." (Lewis, P-106) 

Slaughter controls and a fair distribution program were introduced in April 
of 1944, designed primarily to increase the amount of livestock slaughtered in 
federally inspected plants, from which meat could be shipped across state lines 
to supply military needs, and to decrease the amount of slaughter in non-federally 
inspected plants, which produced meat that could not be shipped. The program was 
instituted because a drop in meat production and continued high military require- 
ments had resulted in serious distribution problems. The slaughter control pro- 
gram imposed quotas on the number of animals not federally inspected that slaughter- 
ers could process. Within a relatively short time after controls were introduced, 
it was much easier for housewives and others to get more meat than they had before. 

These regulations did nothing, however, to make life easier for the stockmen, 
and some were tempted to go the black market route. On June 16, 1945, charges were 
brought against a local dairyman of Warrenton, for allegedly slaughtering and sell- 
ing ungraded beef illegally to restaurants in Astoria at above-ceiling prices. Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Navy shore patrol on duty in Astoria around midnight on Saturday, 
May 19, saw a large car drive up in front of an Astoria cafe, saw a man open a cel- 
lar door in the sidewalk, drop something in and return to the car. They called 
the city police, who opened the trap door and found that a hind quarter of beef 
had been dumped at the foot of the stairs leading from the sidewalk to the cellar. 
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It had not been grade marked nor did it have an inspection stamp. The OPA claimed 
that the farmer had asked-~and received--25¢ a pound for the meat, on which the 
legal selling price would have been 14¢ a pound. (Lewis, L-12) 

It must be mentioned, too, that there were die-hards who took no note of the 
war at all, but continued to fight doggedly for things they considered more im- 

. portant: 
“War or no war, food or no food, the organized sportsmen of the state 
will make no compromise in their fight to stop commercial fishing on coas- 

tal streams." (Lewis, P-125) 

This appeared in Feburary, 1942. In spite of the fact that the government 
rated salmon highly as an army ration, and was also buying heavily on the lend- 
lease program, despite the fact that much of the Alaskan fisheries and parts of 
the Columbia had been shut down, the sports fishermen were determined to support 


legislation to curtail fishing even further. 


Walter W.R. May, retiring OPA administrator and Cameron Squires, his successor, 
in October, 1942, described "the Clatsop rationing board as one of the best in Ore- 
gon, extolling David Lewis, executive, and the volunteer board of workers for their 
efficiency in following regulations and in the effort they are putting in." 

"IT want particularly to pay tribute to the volunteer workers," said 

Squires..."They give of their time freely and they get plenty of criticism 

but little commendation for carrying on their very difficult war task. It 

gets to be a pretty wearisome business..." (Lewis, P-6) 

The Rationing board had certainly come in for its share of criticism and verbal 
abuse; rumors of "special favors" and “bottom deck dealing", in spite of the fact that 
every ration allocation was published in the paper, and all records were open to 
public scrutiny, were heard. These rumors were labeled “sleazy and noxious" by 
responsible people, and could be ascribed to an understandable irritation with the 
ever-changing red tape and the gobbledygook that accompanied it. (Lewis, P-4) 

When tire rationing was suspended as of January 1, 1945, Dave Lewis announced 
his retirement from the Price Control Office. “After four years of continual head- 
aches in the unpraised but necessary service", he was due a rest. He remarked at 
that point that he thought price control "to be a very essential program" which 
should be continued. He was succeeded by Reatha MacRobert of St. Helens. The 
ration board, which had started with 2 men and one woman had increased to 40 members. 

The Clatsop County Defense Council disbanded on September 30, 1945, at the same 
time as the state organization. So it ended: "Civilian Defense, the home guard 
activity that sent men out on night patrols with white armbands to enforce blackout 


regulations and continually exhorted housewives to save paper, tin, and fats" be- 


came a "historical chapter in the county's war story". (Lewis, E-86) 
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The epitomy of what the CDC was trying to accomplish was best exemplified 
by the "V-Home" Program. 


If certified by the local Air Raid Warden on four counts, and if the 
home met certain other criteria, it could qualify for a sticker with the 
insignia, “We are Prepared--This is a V-Home." 

The air raid warden had to certify that 

1. Equipment recommended locally for handling enemy bombs has been 
assembled. 

2. A Refuge room has been prepared and made as safe as possible 

3. The premises have been cleaned and unnecessary inflammable material 
has been removed. 

4. Dimout regulations are being observed. 

The other criteria pledged by the sticker were: 

5. This home follows the instructions of its air raid warden in order 
to protect itself against attack by air. 

6. This home conserves food, clothing, transportation and health in order 
to hasten an unceasing flow of war materials to our men at the front. 

7. This home salvages essential materials in order that they may be con- 
verted to war uses. 

8. This home refuses to spread rumors designed to divide our nation. 

9. This home buys war savings stamps and bonds regularly. 

We are doing these things because we know we must to win this war. 


"An American army of V-Homes presents a third front against the enemy. “ 
(Lewis, E-74) 
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CONCLUSION 


The Civilian Preparedness effort in Clatsop County, like the Civil De- 
fense Program of the 1950's, remained, in spite of its notable successes, the 
prodigious effort of a concerned few amid the general indifference of the 
majority. Of the more flamboyant kinds of activities, little evidence remains. 
There is no trace of the organization that sent wardens out patrolling night 
after night, kept eyes on the sky or trained workers so intensively in first 
aid and emergency duties. The ‘disaster car' is gone, and the salvage pennant, 
and the "Eyes Aloft" Trophies. The old City Hall is now the Clatsop County 
Historical Society's Heritage Museum, and the armory/USO Building a rollar- 
skating rink. The Housing Authority is still with us, in a modified form, and 
so is meat inspection, along with other governmental intrusions of the period, 
but the activities the citizens pursued in the defense of their county and 
their country have left little evidence. Only memories remain: "I met my hus- 
band at a USO dance", “I drove an ambulance during the war", "I used to work 
at the Rationing Board"...Memories, and a yellowed old scrapbook containing 
brittle clippings from the news of the times. 

Too little has been written about the life of the ordinary citizen during 
the Second World War--perhaps it is a time that people would rather forget. It 
is a time that should be remembered, however, a time of extraordinary camaraderie 
--and extraordinary suspicion--among the citizens of a very diverse nation, a 
time of unquestioning patriotism and willing sacrifice, a time that marked great 
changes in the role of women, in the mobility of peoples, in the proliferation 
of federal bureaucracy and the quality of American life. What happened to the 
Japanese Americans was totally deplorable; yet in other nations at this same 
time, citizens were singled out because of their ancestry, rounded up in much 
the same manner, deported and executed, with no better justification. I am not 
confident that it couldn't have happened here, but it did not. A study of the 
factors which influenced the outcome in both cases would be vitally interesting. 
That such a total evacuation of any people could be achieved in this country 
even in time of war, without some kind of public outcry, is incredible, but no 
comment is preserved in the scrapbook. 

The scrapbook is a wonderful resource for research, but it is limited not 
only by the selectivity of the persons who chose what to clip out of the news, 
but by the news media itself. Censorship during the war touched all matters per- 


taining to the military units stationed in the area, and the media was also under 
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constraint to print nothing that might lead to public unrest or panic, or the 
promulgation of rumors "designed to divide our nation". There are, furthermore, 
some stories that simply do not pan out: The old German war cannon and the 
Shively school bess that were supposedly scrapped are still in existance. The 
cannon is still on the courthouse lawn, and the bell is in the collection of 
the Clatsop County Historical Society. The story which explained that sugar 
was being stockpiled as a weopon of war--the only explanation offered for the 
shortage--was a half-truth at best. The shortage was due primarily to trans- 
portation problems, not military necessity, according to other sources. There 
are hints, here and there, that organization of civilian defense did not take 
place as rapidly and on quite the scale that some of the articles would lead 
you to believe. 

Nonetheless, I have presented the information as I have found it--errors 
intact--with only such commentary as was needed to tie one part to another. 
Where there is error, I hope to be corrected. Where there is more to be said, 

I hope someone will step forward to say it, and the newspaper accounts will 
eventually be "fleshed out" by narratives from those who took part in the events 
herein described, and a true history can then be compiled. 

To the donor and those who compiled the scrapbook, I am grateful; they 
have given us access to records that would have been many long months in assem- 
bling. I hope that what I have deleted will prove unimportant, and what I have 
included will be useful in giving an insight into the area and its people during 


an unusual period in their history. 
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A categorical listing of references from this scrapbook follows. 


ARTICLES CITED FORM THE CDC SCRAPBOOK 


The Civilian Defense Council Scrapbook was assembled during the existance 
of that organization by its workers. Most of the articles were clipped from 
the daily “Astorian-Budget"; some came from the Portland "Oregonian". There 
is no way to determine the source without actually checking papers of the date 
indicated. Articles were usually, but not always, marked in pencil with the 
date of publication, but there is no indication of page number or edition. 

The clippings, with due regard for the scarcity of paper, were glued into the 
scrapbook so that they overlapped, thus conserving space on the page, and making 
it impossible to copy. Very frequently there is no sequential order to the way 
they are mounted on the page, and there are obvious gaps on some pages where the 
glue has given up and the articles are gone. Pages are brittle and yellowed. 

Scrapbooks in general are a difficult conservation problem for a museum: 
the acid in the newsprint ensures a slow self-destruction, abetted, usually, by 
the glue or tape used. Unless they are assembled in such a way that the pages 
can be xeroxed or microfilmed, the compendium of information they offer will 
sooner or later be lost. 

This paper is, in part, an attempt to salvage, condense and present some 
of the information compiled in the CDC Scrapbook, because it is a valuable and 
unique historical reference source. Another researcher, going through this same 
mass of raw information might have taken from it a different selection of material 
and presented it in a different manner; there is much more information assembled 
than can be reasonably presented here. I have tried, in this bibliography, to list 
the articles, by headline and date (where available) so that the assemblage of in- 
formation is not completely lost, and could be reconstructed from original news- 
paper sources. 

For purposes of reference, I have organized the articles arbitrarily under 
categories which are designated by letters of the alphabet, and assigned each 
article a number. The reference (Lewis, A~-4) will be found under "A. Organiza- 
tion and Background Information" below, and refers to 4. “Clatsop's New Defense 
Council Forms for Work". This should lead the researcher to the Astorian-Budget 
newspaper of that date, and if it does not, I can only apologize, for I, too, have 
been led astray by the limited information at my disposal. 


A. Organization and General Background 


1. “Governor Forms Defense Council" 6-3-41 
2. “Neil Morfitt Named to State Defense Council" 6-7-41 
3. "Clatsop Defense Council Named 6-16-41 
4. "“Clatsop's New Defense Council Forms for Work 6-25-41 
5. “County Court Proclaims Emergency" 6-26-41 
6. “Preparing Civilians for War" 6-26-41 
7. “Council Districts County--12 Areas Set in Defense Job" 7-1-41 
8.. “USO Drive $3000 is exceeded" (excess funds to CDC) 7-1-41 
9. “Clatsop County Mobilizes" 7-3-41 
10. “A Chance for Volunteers" 7-2?-41L 
11. “Defense Funds reach $2426.21" 7-8-41 
12. “Seaside Will Enroll Civilian Defense Workers" 7-7-41 


13. “Hearing Slated, Defense Claims" 7-12-41 


A. Organization and General Background 
(Continued) 


"Defense Body Makes Plans for Policy" 

“Defense Education Necessary" 

“Precinct Groups for Defense Job Being Organized" 
“Civilian Defense Workers Named for New Areas! 
"Clatsop No Stingy Receiver" 

"Clatsop Citizens Named to Council" 

"Clatsop Organizes Civilian Defense" 

"Defense Body HoldS Meet on Program" 

“Lewis Named City Defense Coordinator" 

"Civilian Defense Sign Up Reorganized" 

“Seaside Defense Groups Organized" 

“Civilian Defense Knots" 

“Ration Board Folk Proposed" 

"OCD Advises" (structure) 

“Back Civilian defense" 

"Civilian Defense Started Here Before Japs Attack" 
"War Brings stress on Strategic Importance of Astoria Region‘ 
"Pacific Coast Civilian Defense Must Step up to War time Tempo" 
"Astoria Thought Bombing Target by Press Office’ 

"Warrenton Organizes Civilian Defense Group* 

"Civilian Defense on Job if Trouble Comes" 

"A Great War Record" (Neil Morfitt) 


Oregonian? 
W 


B. Fingerprinting (# of CD Workers different areas) 


"Westport Well-Equipped "(187 CD Workers) 

“Hammond Items (88 CD workers) 

“1500 Workers Fingerprinted ” 

“Fingerprinting Ends in County''(2200 people) 

"Many Fingerprinted" (63 in Brownsmead) 

"More Fingerprinted"(65 Chadwell Dist., 35 John Day) 


C. Military Installations 


"Company L Gets Furlough" 

“Company L to Get Box" 

“Company L Sends Thanks" 

"Restrictions Posted Here" 

“War Brings Stress on Strategic Importance of Astoria Region” 
"Mott Here to Inspect Tongue Point" 

"Tongue Point Vital Station" 

“Hasselman to Leave Tongue Point" (story of heroic rescue) 

"A Plea for Help" (bombing of Jap Sub at mouth of Columbia 12-41) 
"Captain Ponto Chief Here" (Tongue Point) 


TS 
4 
ee) 


P1241 
7-29-41 
7-14-41? 
7-2-41 
8-2-41 
8-20-41 
8-20-41 
9-24-41 
10-?-41 
10-8-41 
10-1-41 
12-23-41 
1-5-42 
1-19-42 
2-10-42 
2-23-42 
2-23-42 
5-25-42? 
5-30-42 
6-29-42 
2-22-43 
3-24-45 


3-11-42 
3-23-42 
3-25-42 
4-3-42 
3-20-42 
4-2-42 


7-1-41 
11-18-41 
11-26-41 
12-20-41 
2-23-42 
8-4-42 
8-8-42 
5-20-43? 
5-19-43 
6-?-44 


“Capt. Barner to Command New carrier Shangri-La; Station Turned Over 6-19-44? 


“Wright's Contribution" (Coast Guard) 
“Wright Quits Coast Guard" 


6-?-44 
6-?-44 


D. Air Watch 


"Air Spotting Set Up Test Due" 
‘Control Spot Equipment Arrive Here" 
"Control Spot Boss Named" 
"Hale Issues Civil Defense Sign-Up Plea" 
"Control Spot Needs People" 

(See also references to Air Raid Test Blackout) 
“Watch Post Needs Help“ (new observation post) 
"A Story Told in Sorrow" (editorial) 
"Clatsop County on Radio Tonight (Eyes Aloft) 
"Knappa Post Wins Cup" 
"Defense Office to Move Soon" 
"Mrs. Wygant retires" 
"Meet Honors Mrs. Wygant for Services" 
"Program Honors Plane Spotters" 
“Seaside on eyes Aloft" 
"Set Up Here Held Better" 


. “Trophy Given seaside Post for Services" 


"Aircraft Watch Post first Anniversary" 

"Army Men Laud Record of Astoria Aircraft Spotters" 
“Watch Post Needs Help" 

"Civilian Defense Control Center Set Up at Salem" 
"Aircraft Post, Warning Center Workers Freed" (history) 
"Service Bars for Warning Center Out’! (history) 


E. Blackouts, Air Raid Training & Prep 


"Clatsop to Black Out October 30--15 minute test set by council” 
"Defense Council Issues Instructions to Citizens for Blackout” 


"Danialson to Plan for Evacuation" 
“Warrenton Raid Men are named" 
"Blackout Hours are Switched" 
“Whistle Blast Will Signal Blackout" 
"Prepare for Blackout" 


"500 Clatsop Raid Volunteers Function in Tonight's Blackout" 


"Big Plants Hide Lights for Tonight" 

“Seaside Set for Blackout" 

“Blackout Instructions" 

“Blackout Front Quiet at Night" 

"New blackout Headlight rules Listed" 
“Blackout Rulings Set Up" (defines penalties) 
"Raid Drills in Schools to be Held” 

"Blackout Patrol Duty Provides Eerie Job 

"Air Raid Signals are Standardized" 

"Schools Take Precautions for Air Raids" 
“Defense Body Hears Report (evacuation of Seaside) 
"Seaside's New Siren Potent" 

"Police Reserves Graduation Set" 

"Lewis & Clark PTA Dislikes Raid Set-Up" 

"All Defense Workers Get Fingerprints" 
“Evacuation Plans drawn for Seaside" 

"Police Reserves Meet" (search &seizure, waterfront patrol) 
"No Civilian Evacuation Set 

“Campbell Starts Mill fire Squad" 

“Boys Invited to Bomb Talk" (messenger service) 
"Can Get Armbands " 

"Bomb Squads Organized by Builders" 


E. Blackouts, Air Raid Training & Prep 
(Continued) 


"Wardens Need Study" 

"Air Raid Manuals Ready Here" 

"Residents Held Responsible for Home Blazes" 
"Siren Installed” (Mockingbird Steam Whistle) 
"Civilian Tag Sales Begin Here! 

"Messengers Needed" 

"Defense Job Wins Praise" ('Know Your Neighbor' campaign) 
"100 Women Plan Feeding" 

"Canteen Exhibit Set Friday Evening" 

"New Green Guard Unit Formed” (forest protection) 
"Vigilant fire Watch Asked/ 

"Emergency Food Supplies coming" 

“Wardens Hear Chief“ ('only men as wardens') 


- “Astoria Gets Emergency Equipment" 


"Wardens Study Bombs Tonight’ (‘considering women as wardens') 


- "Dimout Meet Will Clarify Rule" 


"Fire Protection Display" 

"Manpower “Raids", Dimout Squabbles Heard" 

"Bomb Show Slated Here" 

"Drastic Dimout Seen Here" (vehicle rules) 

"West Seaside Dimmed Out" 

"Entire City in Dim Zone" (fine for violation $5000) 
"KAST Free From Dimout" 

"City Dimout Permanent War Status" 

"Rescue Squad Meets" (80 men, new decontamination suits) 
"Cloth Dimout Coverings Banned" 

"Astoria Test Raid Success"(gives casualty stations) 
"Dopps Elected chief warden" 

"Dimout Toughens in city" 

"Lewis Says More Training Needed in Civilian Defense’! 
"Visitor Paints “England at War" for Public Tonight" 
"Warden Explains About Dimout" 

"Enforcement of Dimout to Tighten? 

"Wardens State Violations Few" 

“Bridge Siren-Like Warning" 

“OCD Warns Japs May Hit Coast" 

"Permit Required to Set Bonfires" 

"Civilian Motor Corps Organized" 

“Wardens Discuss Stirrup Pumps (helmets, etc. Distribution) 
"CD Limns Attack Possibility" 

"Civilian Defense Equipment Here" 

"Alertness Need Stressed by Defense Coordinators" 
"Concession Made to CD" (permitting use of full beam headlights) 
"Dopps Heads Local Drive for V-Homes" 

“Raid Traffic Rules Told" 

"Dimout Rule Gets Teeth" 

“Emergency Food Store Released" 

"Drivers Form Reserve Here" (motor corps) 

“Dopps Tells Use ofFire Pumps" (picture of stirrup pump) 
"Dimout Modified by Defense Command! 

"Neon Lights Blaze on Commercial" 

"City to Train Firefighters" 

"Defense Plan Survey Due for Clatsop" 

"Fireworks Sale Still Under Ban" 

"Sphereborne Bombs Declared "Fantastic" 

“Home Guard Task to End September 30" 


mWDY 


F. Gas Attack 


"Hale Issues Plea for Gas Masks" 


- "Dr. Spalding Discusses Poison Gas" 
- "Gas Masks Soon" 
- "Decontamination Station Planned" 


G. First Aid, Ambulance Corps, Health Care 


1. "Health Officers Pledge Support to Defense Task" 
2."First Aid Classes Conducted by Defense Council" 


- “Intensive first Aid Work is Organized" 
. "First Aid Classes to Start (Seaside first aid car) 


"Ambulance Corps Studies first Aid" 


- “Ambulance Unit Makes Headway" (describes training) 
- "Disaster Car Drive to be Started 
- "Nutritional Meet Slated Wednesday" 


"Cannon Beach Soon to Have Ambulance" 

“Doctors Eye Blood Plan" 

"Ambulance Corps Plans Induction" 

"1500 Studying first Aid" 

“Dance to Help Disaster Car" (call for equipment donations) 
"Aid Station Set Up at Cannon Beach’ 

"Blood Typing is Scheduled" 

"Disaster Car Fund Grows" 

"Nehalem Opens First Aid Center" 

"First Aid Classes" (after shelling in Calif.) 
"Casualty Stations Listed" 

"First Aiders Give Demonstration" (blackout procedures) 
"First Aid Disaster Posts Set Up" 

"First Aid Car Subs for Ambulance" 

"City-County Ambulance Thought Due" 

"First Aid Classes Drop" 

"Ambulance Corps Seeks Recruits" (expanded qualifications) 
"Clatsop County First Aid Car Ready for Any Trouble" 
"Mrs. Hall New Nurses Aid County Chairman" 

"Berg Resigns as County Physician" 

"Caps given Nurses Aides After Finish of Training" 
"Gauze Fold Shipment Off" 

"More Nurses Are Sought" 

"Women Start Block Survey" (in search for nurses) 
“Women Acquire New Ambulance" 

"Nurses Aid Class Set" 

"More Nurses Crying Need of Hospitals" 

"Big Naval Hospital in Service" 


H. Home Guard and Coast Guard Auxiliary 


“Irwin for Home Guard Unit Here" 
"Callender Nominated Guard's Head" 

"State Guard for Combat Says Cowgill" 
“Seasiders Want to be Guerillas" 

"Will Patrol Water System" (Lewis & Clark) 
"Guns Arrive for State Guard" 

“Rubber Hunt on Slate" 

"Coast Guard Auziliary Holds Test" 


"Coast Guard Test Wins Praise" 
WaAnanet+ CATA TIniat Deovac last 


I. Economy 


"Defense Industry Asked for Oregon" 
"Astoria and the War--The First Six Months” (a series) 
"Defense School Exhibit Monday" 
"'Fill ‘er Up' Ancient History" 
"Crab Canning Season Ends" 
"OCS Warns Bedrock Near for Economy " 
"Late Store Hours OK'd by Union! 
"CRPA Yard Increases Work Week" 
"Population Up 20% Here" 
"Watch Post Needs Help" 
"The Clothing Freeze " (describes inflation) 
"Victory Garden Classes Start! 
"Garden Plans Get Started" (36 Co. plots rented at $1) 


J. Women 


“Women Plan Mobilization for Defense" 

"Registry of Women Abandoned “ 

"Mrs. Naylor first WAVE" 

"City Seeks Nursery Funds to Meed Child Care Needs" 
“Astoria Woman Reports for Duty” 

"WAC Drive on Here" 

"Mrs. Wygant Retires" 


K. Housing 


“Health Officers Pledge Support to Defense Task" 
“Authority for Homes Studies" 

“Astoria Rent board Picked" 

“Housing Man comes Here on Thursday" 

"Housing Project Advisors Here" 

"House Units constructed" (Hammond) 

"Population Up 20% Here" 

"Not Bad Here" (rent controls) 


L. Crime 


"Tires, Tubes Disappear in Westport" 


"Free Work Obtained" (use of prisoners/decline in drunkenness) 


“Tire Black Market Smashed" 

"Scrap Hunt Details Complete" (theft from scrap piles) 
“Home Dimout Failure Charged‘ 

"City Curfew Big Worry" 

"Curfew Law Enforcement is Peomisea" 
“Curfew Rings on Monday" (ordinance appears" 

"Cafe Closure Gets Rebuke" 

"Gasoline Violations" 

"Gas Coupon Theft Told" 

"Farmer is Indicted Through OPA" 

"Hearings by OPA Open Here Today" 


3-27-42 
6-8-42 
6-8-42 
6-10-42 
7-9-42 
2-27-43 
3-5-43 
3-6-43 
5-13-43 
5-15-43 
3-?-45 
3-1-43 
3=11=48 


1-17-42 
5-1-42 

8-23-42 
2-22-43 
3-4-43 

10-9-43 
1-30-43 


6-12-41 
1-31-42 
11-26-42 
3-2-43 
3-5-43 
3-6-43 
5-13-43 
6-?-45 


1. 
2. 


L. Crime 
(Continued) 


"OPA Finishes Hearing on Rationing Violations" 
"Bulletin--3 Cases of Rationing Violations" 
"Tllegal Tire Sales Caught" 

"Sugar Board: No Spot for Sourpuss" 


M. 


"Local Jap Exodus to Start" 


“Japs Subject to Arrest" 
"Pinch of Food Shortage Just Beginning Here" 


Japanese 


N. Recreation and Morale 

"USO Campaign Group Named" 

"The Need for a Building" 

"City Hall Usage Discussed" 

"Troops to Use Seaside Temple's Lower Floor" 

"Plea Issued for Donations and Furnishings" 

"Soldiers Receiving Honors" 

“Armory First on List--Priority Fixed for Projects" 
"Hospitality House Hours are Decided" 

“Urgent Furnishings Plea Made for Hospitality House" 
“Hospitality House Opens Doors Wed. at 8 with Extensive Program" 
"Astorians Rallying to Supply House" 

"Public Asked to See Hospitality Opening" 

"State Allocates $40,000 Toward Astoria Armory" 
"Legion Auxiliary to Drape Hospitality House Big Room" 
“Recreation Building Plea Sent Forward" 

"Chamber of Commerce Pledges to Borrow Armory Sum" 
"Hospitality House Lounging Room Obtains Drapes" 
"Hospitality House Sends Out Appeal for Mirror Gift" 
“Civic Fraternal Groups to Map Recreation Work" 

"USO's Offices Being Moved to Hospitality House" 
"Local People Challange $45,000 "Hut" Allotment" 
"Recreation Efforts Rebuffed" 

“Community Gives Cadets Active Time" 

"Service House Plans Change" Oregonian 
"Friday Party to Initiate New League" (DRL, later USO Jr. Hostesses) 
"Girls' "Draft" Inaugurated" 

“Party Plans are Underway" 

“Hospitality House Party Attracts 150 Soldiers" 

"DRL Group to Lead Yell for Soldiers Football Game" 
"DRL Rooters Set for Game" 

"Clatsop People Named to (recreation) Group" 

"Armory Assured Here--City Hall Block to be Site" 
"City Hall Site goes to Armory" 

"Light Fixtures Given to House" 

“New Seaside Recreation Opening Set" 

“Hammond Dance Hall to be Hut" 


"500 Attend (Seaside) Hospitality House Opening" 
"Winter Plans Set by DRL" 
"DRL Dance Planned for Thursday" 


"DRL's Barn Party Proves Successful" 


6-26-45 
7-30-45 
7-27-45 
7-2?-45 


3-24-42 
6-8-42 
2=22-43 


6-4-41 
7-1-41 
6-28-41 
7-3-41 
7-14-41 
7-14-41 
7-2?-41 
7-2?-41 
7-2?-41 
7-22-41 
7-22-41? 
7-23-41? 
7-29-41 
7-2?-41 
7-2-41 
8-?-41 
8-?-41 
9-?-41 
9-?-41 
10-?-41 
10-?-41 
10-?-41 
10-14-41 
10-20-41 
10-22-41 
10-26-41 
10-26-41 
10-27-41 
10-16-41? 
10-17-41? 
10-24-41 
10-27-41 
10-27-41 
10-18-41 
10-31-41 
10-31-41 
11-18-41 
11-1-41 
11-26-41 
11 = 2-41: 


N. Recreation and Morale 


(Continued) 

41. "City Pledges Heat System--Contractor John Helstrom Starts Clearing Location 

for New Armory Structure" 11-8-41 
42. "USO Program" 11-20-41 
43. “Recreation Body Splits" 1-10-42 
44. “Hammond Gets House" 1-16-42 
45. "Hospitality in Homes is Stressed" 2-2-42 
45. "Community Ready to Entertain Men of Armed Forces‘! 3-4-42? 
46. “Recreation is War Need" 3-11-42 
47. “Walls Rise on Armory, USO Center" 4-3-42 
48. “USO Club House Interest Center r service Men"(a series) 5-26-42 
49. "USO Club Dedication July 3" 6-25-42 
50. “USO Bringing Military Band" 6-30-42 
51. “USO Open House Friday Evening" 7-2-42 
52. “Caravan 8 Acts Outlined" 7-1-42 
53. “Defense Office to Move Soon" 12-22-42 
54. "USO Moves to New Home in July--Program Fills more Needs" 2-22-43 
55. “USO Activity at High Rate" 3-4-43 
56. “Flag Flies Over USO" 7-5-43 
57. "Selectees Get Aid" 2-16-44 


O. Scrap Collection/Salvage 


1. “Alumiaum Campaign Mapped" 7-22-41 
2. “Aluminum Shows Slated at Theatres" 7-26-41 
3. “Aluminum Triple-header" 7-2-41 

4. “Aluminum to Buy Shoes and Softball" 7-2?-41 

5. “Seaside Launches Aluminum Push" 7-26-41 
6. “Trucks to Go for Metal on Saturday" 7-25-41 
7. “Aluminum Show at Theatre Gets over 1400 lbs." 7-22-41 
8. “Long Unused Cuspidors Join Aluminum Collection" 7-22-41 
9. “Aluminum Supply Piles Up as Drive Gets Started" 7-2?-41 
10. "Aluminum All Pooled at Depot" 7-22-41 
11. "Aluminum Quota Topped--Near 6 Tons Collected" 7-29-41 
12. “Aluminum Will be Moved Saturday to Portland" 7- 2-41 
13. “4-H Members Gather Nearly Ton of Aluminum" 7- 2-41 
14. "Clatsop Aluminum Contribution Hits 6676 Pounds’! 8- ?-41 
15. "Aluminum Total Hits 8340 Pounds" 8- ?-41 
16. "Defense Body Gives Rules for Paper Drive" 1-7-42 

17. "Scrap Metal Drive Starts Saturday" (metal prices) 2-4-42? 
18. "Work of Salvage Groups Outlined" 3-11-42 
19. “What to Save is Told" 3-19-42 
20. “Raw Materials Figures Good, Says J. Jones" 4-30-42 
21. “Rubber Drive Opens" 6-15-42 
22. "Tons of Rubber Piling Up Here" (Van Vleet Donation) 6-17-42 
23. "Clatsop Gets Challange on Rubber Drive “ 6-22-42 
24. "Clatsop County Holds Lead in Scrap Rubber Contest" 6-24-42 
25. “Power company Men Get Reward for Most Rubber" 6-25-42 
26. “Rubber Drive Falls Behind" 6-25-42 
27. “Weekend Rubber Hunt decreed" 6-26-42 
28. “Rubber Deadline Moved Up" (rubber matinees) 6-29-42 


29. “Rubber Drive Report Good" 7-1-42 


(Continued) 

30. "Phone Drive for Rubber New Plan" (refusal to concede) 
31. “Defense Head Hits Apathy” 
32. "Clatsop County Rubber Piles Heaped as Campaign Ends" 
33. “Rubber Drive Ends, Scrap Iron, Steel Hunt Slated” 
34. “Burlap Bag Salvage Asked" 
35. “Record Drive" 
36. “Scrap Drive Bogs Down, Wardens Aid" 
37. “Seine Named to Chairman (industrial) Salvage Drive! 
38. "Scrap Hunt Details Complete" (plea from government) 
39. "Gigantic Curbstone Scrap Pickup Scheduled Sunday" (Kamara Farms) 
40. “Cannon, Bell Curiosities" 
41. "Tons of Scrap Piling Up" (names those who took part) 
42. “Civilian defense Roundups" (lack of manpower to move scrap) 
43. “Scrap Pile Growing" (5,000 tons from lumber co. Itemizes) 
44. "County Scrap Nears 6000 Ton Figure" (Tidewater Logging) 
45. "70,508 Tons of Scrap Collected" (in Oregon. Mentions battleship) 
46. “Scrap Hunt Help Needed" (urges continuing effort) 
47. "Clatsop Wins Salvage Pennant" 
48. “Stocking Salvage Gets Windfall" 
49. “Women Start Block Survey" (salvage of Grease, nylons, tin) 
50. “Plans for Paper Drive Progress" (Catholic Parish House contrib.) 
51. “Johansen Turns in 1000 Hose" 
52. “Two Cars of Tin Cans Going Out" 
53. “Paper Drive Checks Total $1857 Here" 
54. “Local Drive for Clothing Gets Started" 

P. Rationing, Price Controls 
1. "6 Named as Clatsop Rationers" 
2. “Ration Board Folk Proposed" 
3. “Tire Rationing Officers Named" 
4. "Sleazy and Noxious" (rumors of 'special favors' etc) 
5. “Care of Ration Books Asked" 
6. “May Praises Ration Board" 
7. “Past Year Sees Start of Rationing" 
8. “Business Heavy at Ration Office" 
9. "Reorganized Ration (board) Plan Announced" 
10. "The People's Job" 
11. "Panels Appointed for Ration Board Local Organization" 
12. “Ration Force goes 100% on War Chest" 
13. “Ration Book Losses Bad" 
14. “OPA Cuts 18 Ration boards" 
15. “Local Price control Office Head to End Job" 
16. "Record of Heavy Work Well Done Set by Astorians" 
TIRES: 
17. “Rationing Inspection Discussed" 
18. "Tire Plea Hearing Set" (outlines procedures) 
19. "Nine Applicants Get Permits to Buy Tires" 
20. "Tire Allotments Show rise in Past 2 Months" 
21. “Retreads Limited to Vital Service" 
22. “Delivery Pool Plans Waiting" 
23. “Truck Usage Waste Target Says Laughlin" 
24. “Log Trucks Held Up" 
25. “Logs VS Tires" 


O. Scrap Collection/Salvage 


P. Rationing, Price Controls 
(Continued) 


26. Rubber Plant Tried Here" 

27. “Rubber News Revealed at ODT Meeting" 

28. "Tire, Truck Shortage Pinch Being Felt Here" 
29. “Tire Need Acute Here" 

30. "Sprague Ponders Teeth for 40 Mile Speed Rule" 
31. “Tire Recapping Bars Lifted" 


32. “Sugar Ration Cut Ordered" (also reclaimed passenger tires" 


33. “Car Sharing Gets More Emphasis" 

34. “Grade A Tire Quota Exhausted" 

35. "A-Carders Tireless--Lewis Urges "Share a Ride" Plan 
36. “Dealers to Have Increase in Tires" 


CARS: 
37. "Truck Tire Quota Here; Boost Sought" 
38. "Cars Rationed" 


BIKES: 
39. “OPA Handling Bike Priorities" 
40. "First Bikes Allotted Here" 


FARM EQUIPMENT: 
41. “Farmers Cheerful on Rationing" 
42. “Quotas Up on Machines" 


BOOTS AND SHOES: 

43. “Rubber Boots Frozen Here" 

44. “Repair Rubber Boots is Plea" 

45. “Shoes Placed on Ration List" 

46. “Ration Officials Ponder Kiddies Shoe Problem" 
47. “Shoe Rationing Order Modified" 


OTHERS: 
48. “Typists Must Make Pleas" (for typewriters) 


49. “Women Plan for Ration of Cookers" (pressure cookers) 


PRICE CONTROLS: 

50. “OPA Program Told Here" 

51. “Henderson Slaps on Food (price) Freeze" 
52. “Price Ceilings on Winter Goods" 

53. "Nylon Hosery Price Rules Here" 

54. “Price Frozen on lettuce" 

55. "Ceiling Prices on Flour Raised" 

56. “Clothing, Furniture Price Savings Due" 


COFFEE: 

57. “Coffee Sales Frozen form November 21-28" 

58. "OPA Reduces Coffee Ration" 

59. “Coffee Ration Raises June 1" 

60. "No Rush Seen For Coffee" (taken from ration list) 


P. Rationing, Price Controls 
(Continued) 


61. “Fishing Exempt from Gas Ration" 

62. "Gas Rations Get New cut" 

63. "Gas Ration Cards Due Here June 1" 

64. "Half Gas Rations" 

65. "Gas Ration Details Told" 

66. "Two Day Gas Sign-up Set" 

67. “Gas Promised for farm Use" 

68. “Commercial Fish Craft Exempt from Gas Ration" 
69. "National Gas Ration Held Up--NW Oil Situation Improved" 
70. “Fill-er-up" Ancient History" 

71. “Gas Ration Due November 22" 

72. “Rationing Orders Go Into Effect" 

73. “Mileage Ration in Effect Here November 22" 
74. “Gas Ration Brings Howl from West" 

75. “Gas Ration Card Allotments Told" 

76. Windshield Gas Stickers Are Required" 

77. “Truckers get ODT Advice" (certificate of war necessity) 
78. "Tire Inspection Warning Given" 

79. "648 C Cards Issued Here " 

80. “Service Stations Get Instructions" 

81. “Truck Operators to Keep Records" 

82. “Coupon control for Gas Gets Trial on Coast" 
83. "Gas Station Closure Due April 10" 


FUEL: 

84. "Fuel Needs Check Set This Week" 

85. "Fuel Ration Plans Given" 

86. “Fuel Oil rations Explained" 

87. “Users of Fuel Oil Due for Shock on Allotments" 
88. “Fuel Rations Cause Howls" 

89. “Time Asked of Oil Users" (abuse of office staff) 
90. “Winter Fuel Coupons Out Soon" 

91. “Fuel Coupon Renewal by Mail" 


92. “OPA Issues Wood Order" 
93. “Order Wood for Winter" 


94. "Grocers Sugar Stocks Reduced" 
95. “Sugar Rationing" 
96. “Sugar for Bees New stickler” 
97. "“Astorians Begin Sugar Ration Trek to Schools" 
98. "10,040 Get Sugar Books" (in Astoria, incl. 26 out-of-towners) 
99. “Canning Sugar Date Corrected" 
100. “Sugar Cut Off, Canning Halted" 
101. "Churches, Lodges Can't Get Sugar" 
102. “Wartime Saving of Sugar Due" (sugar as weopon of war) 
103. "Colt Gets Sugar Card" 
104. "Sugar ration Cut Ordered" 
105. “Sugar Board: No Spot for Sourpuss" (attitudes toward rationing) 


3-21-42 
4-9-42 

5-14-42 
5-14-42 
5-15-42 
5-21-42 
5-22-42 
5-25-42 
6-4-42? 
6-10-42 
9-28-42 
10-1-42 
11-6-42 
12-2-42 
12-3-42 
12-7-42 
1-4-43 

1=?=43 

1-28-43 
2-5-43 

2-8-43 

1-14-44 
3-27-44 


9-8-42 

1-28-43 
2-8-43 

3-15-43 
3-27-43 
3-18-43 
5-20-43 
8-17-43 


2-27-43 
6-9-43 


4-16-42 
4-28-42 
4-27-42 
5-4-42 
5-14-42 
5-18-42 
5-22-42 
5-23-42 
5-29-42 
8-10-42 
2-26-43 
7-2? -45 


FOOD: 


106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113% 
114. 
115. 
116. 
ITs 
118. 
119), 
120. 
121. 
122 

123 

124 


P. Rationing, Price Controls 
(Continued) 


"Rationing for Meat in Wind" 

"Meat Cut 1/5" 

"Clatsop Test County For (point) Rationing” 

"Census Bureau Will Have Charge of Rationing Test" 
"Food Freeze Begins at Midnight" 

"Schools Close for Rationing" 

"New Points Ration Plan Told“ 

"Point Rationing Way Begins" 

"Restaurant Price Boost Expected" 

"OPA Drafts Rationing Plan for Meats, Butter, Cheese" 
"Butter and Fats (sales) Frozen" 

"Food Retailers Will Register" 

"OPA Releases Official List of Points for Meats, Cheese, Fats" 
"Meat Spoilage Cut Extended" 

"Butter Points Jump" (2 points) 

"Food Stamp Use to Taper Off" (replaced by tokens) 
"OPA Lifts Expiration Stamp Dates" (token system) 
"Points Down on All Meat, Milk Freed" 

"OPA Takes Control Off Slaughtering" 


8-24-42? 


